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CATCHING WILD HORSES ON A PRAIRIE. 

It is @ rapturous vision to gaze upon the prai- 
ries—those “gardens of the desert;’ but how 
few ever enjoy the luxury! Few countries are 
adorned with these beantiful scenes, and none 
more bountifully than America. In no portions 
of America do they exhibit more beautiful or 
more varied aspects than in Mexico and Texas. 
The prairies of Texas especially are as wonder- 
ful in their vast extent as they are peculiar in 
beaaty and singular in fertility. The adventur- 
ous colonist, attracted by the paradisiacal scene, 
who is, perhaps, the first 


‘— of that advancing multitude, 
Which soon shail fill these deserts, 


finds himself not in this great solitude alone. It 
is thickly peopled with myriads of gaudy insects 
that flutter over the flowers, with sliding reptiles, 
beautiful birds, graceful deer, bounding buffaloes, 
and numerous troops of fine and noble wild 
horses. The settler selects his spot; builds him- 
self a dwelling in a shady island, and by con- 
forming to certain requisitions of the govern- 
ment, becomes at once the rightful proprietor of 
nearly as much territory as his eye can at once 


survey; and when he finds time to enclose it 
with substantial landmarks, he feels secure 
against intrusion. He plants his sugar and his 
cotton, and whatever else he may choose to cul- 
tivate, and the benignant climate and prolific 
soil shortly yield him the most abundant crop, 
and he reaps more than a hundred fold. The 
soil is easily subdued, and with little care, whole 
herds of cattle grow up to enliven the wide do- 
main, where they roam throughout the year 
without barns and without the northern hay- 
stacks or granaries. If he wishes a horse or a 
drove of horses to ride, to travel, to hunt, to 
work, he has only to ride into the prairie, and 
the animals cost him only the trouble of catching 
them. The horses of Texas are small, run wild 
in numerous droves over the prairies, and are 
easily taken and rendered serviceable. They 
were probably originally introduced by the 
Spaniards, and are called mustangs. To illus- 
trate the manner of taking these animals, is the 
object of the engraving presented by our artist 
below. The pursuer provides himself with a 
strong noosed cord, made of twisted strips of 
green hide, which, thus prepared, is called a lasso, 


the Spanish word for a band or bond. He 
mounts a fleet horse, and fastens one end of his 
lasso to the animal, coils it in his left hand, leav- 
ing the extended noose to flourish in the air over 
his head. Selecting his game, he gives it chase ; 
and as soon as he approaches the animal he in- 
tends to seize, he takes the first opportunity to 
whirl the lasso over his head, and immediately 
checks his own charger.” The noose instantly 
contracts around the neck of the fugitive mus- 
tang, and the creature is thrown violently down, 
sometimes unable to move, and generally, for 
the moment, deprived of breath. This violent 
method of arrest frequently injures the poor ani- 
mal, and sometimes even kills him. If he es- 
capes, however, with his life, he becomes of great 
service to his master, always remembering with 
great respect the rude instrument of his capture, 
and ever afterwards yielding immediately when- 
ever he feels the lasso upon his neck. Being 
thus secured, the lassoed horse is blindfolded ; 
terrible lever jaw-breaking bits are put into his 
mouth, and he is mounted by a rider armed with 
most barbarous spurs. If the animal runs, he is 
spurred on to the top of his speed, until he tum- 


bles down with exhaustion. Then he is turned 
about and spurred back again; and if he is 
found able to run back to the point whence he 
started, he is credited with having bottom 
enough to make a good horse; otherwise he is 
turned off as of little or no value. In various 
parts of South America, Mexico and California, 
this mode of catching. wild horses is constantly 
practised at the present day, and. indeed, forms 
the regular business of a large class of wild and 
careless Spaniards, Indians and half-breeds, who 
eschew civilized society, and prefer to live a life 
of savage freedom and as their own masters. 
Probably some of the finest shaped and fleetest 
horses in the world are thus taken every year, 
and put to the most common manual service 
among our frontier settlers, and Southern and 
Western hunters; horses which cost nothing but 


” the catehing, and which, at the North, would bring 


from $300 to $400 each. As a sketch, our artist, 
while he has followed nature truthfully, has also 
given us below a very capital and effective pic- 
ture, which our readers cannot but be pleased 
with, as an embodiment of stirring and hazard- 
ous adventure. 
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CHAPTER ] 
Joseph Abershaw hesitated a moment, as if 
unable to express all he would say. Then gath- 
ering his thoughts anew, he proceeded : 
“I seek no love save that which flows spon- 


taneously from the soul. i would neither bay 
yours, nor force mine upon you. No, no! there 
is a native pride within me that scorns such 
meanness. I have made this declaration, to re- 
move any erroneous impression which you may 
have received. I have done, and am now ready 
to attempt your release from this castle at all 
hazards.” 

“Such sentiments,” returned Isadore, with 
evident emotion, “ are worthy of those occupying 
stations far above you in life. But I would urge 
you to forget a passion which must end only in 
disappointment to you, and perhaps in misery to 
both.” 

“The words were kindly said and kindly 
meant, but I shall not struggle with my passion. 
Through change and vicissitude I will love you 
the same, but will not trouble you with my un- 
fortunate love. Locking it in my own bosom, 1 
will love you from a respectful distance, not for- 
getting for a moment that it can never, never be 
returned.” 

Isadore was silent. 

“ But we waste time,” added Joseph. “I must 
force open this door, if possible, as the first step 
towards your liberation.” 

But he found upon trial that this was not 
easily to be effected. It was in vain that he 
pushed against it with all his strength ; the bolt 
would not yield, nor the wood-work give way. 
He was obliged to act with extreme caution, for 
fear of alarming Hardwick or the servants, who 
were in the castle. Finding that he should have 
to make a bold effort and hazard all upon it, he 
withdrew to the opposite side of the corridor and 
threw himself with all his force against the bar- 
rier that threatened to frustrate his laudable pur- 
pose. In this he was partially successful, but 
was obliged to repeat the operation. The door 
flew open, but the shock resoundcd through the 
lonely castle with fearful distinctness, and went 
echoing from room to room, and from corridor 
to corridor. 

Abershaw sprang forward and caught the ex- 
tended hand of Isadore, who was trembling be- 
tween the hope of escape and the fear of dis- 
covery. Joseph whispered encouraging words, 
and drew her from the spot. They descended a 
flight of steps, reached the first landing, and were 
passing on, when loud outcries and hurried foot- 
steps were heard approaching. 

“ We are discovered!” cried Isadore, clinging 
nervously to Joseph. 

“ Courage, courage, lady,” he replied, still ung- 
ing her on; but the next moment they were sur- 
rounded by Hardwick and his servants, with 
drawn swords. 

Isadore shrieked with terror, and threw her 
arms about Abershaw, who thus encumbered 
could make no effort against his enemies, and 


was instantly seized without striking a blow in 
her defence. 


“So,” sai wick, turning to Isadore and 
laughing de , “you thought to baffle me 
again, but yo I have triumphed. No, gen- 
@le cousin, you cannot leave this castle without 
my consent, and as for your gallant knight, who 
has had the audacity to meddle with my affairs, 
I shall take the very best of care that he does 
not trouble me again.” Then he added, address- 
ing Conly and the other servant, “ Take away 


this gipsy fellow to the dungeon below, and be 
sure that you secure him in sach a way that he 
cannot escape.” 


“] entreat you not to harm him!” cried Isa- 
dore, pale with fear. 


“You plead then, for this Rommany chab/ 
Ha, ha! very good! it does you credit! It is 
heroic, generous, laudable, and romantic.” 

“Speak not to him in my behalf,” said Aber- 
shaw. “Let him do his worst; it is for you 
that I suffer and Iam content. Do not humble 


yourself by asking mercy of such a shameless 
ruffian.” 


“ Away with him!” thundered Hardwick, ina 
towering passion. 

“ Farewell, fair maiden,” added Joseph, as 
they dragged him away. “May Heaven soon 
send you relief and safety.” 

Abershaw had no opportunity to say more. 
He was soon the occupant of a dungeon, while 
Isadore was conducted back to her prison, which 
was again secured as befure. It was thus that 
hope was raised in the heart of each, to be crush- 
ed and nearly obliterated. 

The fears of Isadore were excited not for her- 
self alone, but also for the man who had so 
bravely attempted her rescue. She had already 
experienced proofs of Hardwick’s violent and 
unforgiving temper. She trembled to think of 
the danger to which Joseph was exposed, and 
was so unselfish as to forget, in a measure, her 
own perilous position. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE UNTOWARD FORTUNES OF CORA. 


Ir is now time that we should return to Cora. 
She had, it will be remembered, left the cottage 
with a sorrowful heart, and was bending her 
footsteps she knew not whither. Knowing, as 
che did, that Hepsey would make good her threat, 
she was too conscientious to stay and bring ruin 
upon the Waldrons. She hurried on, expecting 
every moment to hear the shrill voice of her 
unnatural mother, or to feel her rough grasp 
upon her arm. Her apprehensions were not 
without foundation. She had gone but a short 
distance, before that voice which had become 
terrible to her sounded harshly in her ears. 

“ You have not dared disobey me this time !” 
exclaimed the hag. “You foolishly thought to 
escape me altogether, but I traced you to your 
covert. I am old, but I am not the weak dotard 
you took me for. I shall punish you—I shall 
pay you off—and the language of the stars, and 
the prophecy of the uncanny beings that control 
the four elements, shall be fulfilled.” 

Cora’s heart was too fall to admit of reply. 

“Come,” added Hepsey, “mend your pace; 
tramp on, and do not grow weary ; for we have 
far to go.” 

In silence our heroine followed the rapid steps 
of the frantic woman. She was soon very tired, 
and before the dawn of day, declared she could 
go no further. It was in vain that the sorceress 
used threatening words; Cora was too much 
exhausted to proceed. 

Finding it impossible for her to go forward, 
Hepsey informed her that they were near a ruined 
abbey, where shelter could be obtained. Rally- 
ing all energies, by the assistance of the hag se 
was enabled to reach it. She fainted from fa- 
tigue and excitement at the gate, and Hepsey 
taking her in her brawny arms carried her into 
the abbey, and to the identical chamber occupied 
by Isadore so recently. As she ascended the 
stairs with her: insensible burden, she thought 


she heard voices below, and so stepped more 
lightly. 

She"placed Cora upon the couch which had 
served one no less fair, and then upon searching 
about the apartment, found the iren lamp which 
has been mentioned before. This she succeeded 
in lighting, and by that time Cora had begun to 
revive ; but she was very feeble, and her intellect 
somewhat disordered. 

Hepsey now felt curious to examine the pre- 
mises more minutely ; for she was considerably 
surprised to find that it had been recently ten- 
anted. She finally went into the oratory, and 
discovered upon the floor a musty roll of man- 
uscript. She picked it up and put it into her 
capacions pocket, muttering as she did so : 

“ Raymond likes to read such things, and it 
may amuse him.” She then returned to Cora, 
saying: “ You need rest; youare too much like 
the fine ladies to bear fatigue. I shall leave you, 


‘to eome back in a few hours.” 


ollepsey had already observed that a key had 
been left in the door. When she went ont, she 
took particular care to turn it upon Cora, thus 
making her a prisoner. But the latter was at 
that time in no condiiion to heed such matters. 
She closed her weary eyes, and in a little while 
was locked in a deep and refreshing sleep, which 


lasted several hours. She awoke, feeling much 


stronger, though somewhat feverish. She was 
glad to find herself relieved of the society of 
Hepsey, but on trying the door was not a little 
surprised upon discovering that it was locked. 


Impelled by the same feeling that had induced 


her to fly from the hag on a former occasion, she 
began to look for some means of egress. The 


| secret panel which Isadore had found had been 


left partially open, and had escaped the prying 
eyes of Hepsey. Cora lost no time in throwing 
it open, and with a deep and sincere feeling of 
gratitude to her Heavenly Father, left the apart- 
ment, taking the precaution to close the panel 
behind her. 

There were no further obstacles to overcome, 
and she descended to the court without any diff- 
enlty. Urged onward by the desire of self-pres- 
ervation implanted in every human heart, and 
by that natural instinct found in every delicately 
organized mind to escape degradation and abuse, 
she fled from the abbey as fast as her strength 
would permit. While she was exerting herself 
to the utmost, buoyed up by the hope of escap- 
ing the tyranny of Hepsey, she was met by a 
monk of venerable aspect, who addressed her in 
tones of kindness. 

She heard some friendly words, was conscious 
that a fellow-creature was near her, and regard- 
ing her pale face with evident interest, and then 
her powers of endurance gave way entirely, and 
she lost all further consciousness of vat 
events. She was sensible that her head felt hot ; 
that her lips were dry; that the blood rushed 
through her frame with fearful rapidity; but 
knew no more than this. It was barely possible 
that at intervals she imagined, or had some faint 
idea, that she was cared for and kindly treated ; 
but if this was the case, it was more like a strange 
dream than reality. 

After a brief lapse of time—it might have been 
a day, a week, or a month, she knew not how 
long, she became conscious of existence, opened 
her eyes and saw a friendly face near her, watch- 
ing her with fatherly interest; and she wept, and 
thanked God that there were some kind, good 
hearts in the world. 

Oar heroine had fallen into the hands of Fa- 
ther Manuel, an excellent monk, who delighted 
in deeds of charity and benevolence. He was 
unremitting in his attentions. An aged fvmale 
also came to render good offices to Cora, and to 
soften, as much as possible, the hard bed of sick- 
ness. The attack, which had been violent, soon 
came to a crisis, took a favorable turn, and she 
began to recover rapidly. In a few days she was 
seen moving about the humble dwelling of the 
monk, though still looking very delicate and 
fegble. 

Her gratitude to Father Manuel knew no 
bounds, and the thought that she might possibly 
have been a burden to him during her illness, 
pained her not a little. 

“It has pleased Heaven,” she said to him, one 
day, “to make you the instrument of my resto- 
ration, and I can never be snfficiently gratefal. 
I fear I have given you much trouble, and been 
a sad burden to you, and the good woman who 
has visited me so often and administered to my 
wants.” 

“ Comfort yourself, my daughter,” replied the 
monk. “It is the chief end and aim of my holy 


calling to do good to others. It has given me 
great pleasure to shelter and protect you during 
your sickness. Do not imagine for a moment 
that I have-ever felt your presence a burden.” 

“ The purse which I placed in your care when 
I first came beneath your roof, F beg of you to 
keep. 1 will make me much happier to know 
that you have received some reward for your 
fatherly kindness to a lonely and unhappy war- 
derer.” 

“ No, my daughter, I cannot comply with your 
wish. I have already been more than compen- 
sated by Him who hath said, “cast thy bread 
upon the waters and after many days it shall 
return.” 

Cora shed tears of gratitude, and Father Man- 


uel resumed in a more serious voice - 

“I would speak freely with you, but do not 
allow yourself to think, even for a single instant, 
that I would willingly wound your feelings. 
You have referred to a purse, in my keeping, 
which contains much gold for one in your situa- 
tion to have. May I ask how you obtained it?” 

*U yes! it was given to me,” replied Cora, 
earnestly. And she added with a blush, “I can 
read the thought that is in your mind; you be- 
lieve that because I belong to the Rommany, a 
race of people who encourage and love all dis- 
honest practices, that I am like them. The 
thought grieves me—cuts me to the heort—-bat 
I cannot wonder at it—I ot 

“T have seen Mr. Waldron, an honest man in 
whose family you were some time domesticated,” 


continued the monk, with increasing seriousness. . 


“ With feelings of the deepest regret I learned 


from him the singular manner in which you left 
his house.” 


“ And did the good man reproach me, and call 
me ungrateful?” asked Cora, in a voice betray- 
ing the sincerest gricf. 

“Unhappy girl!’ exclaimed the monk, some- 
what sternly. “ Is ingratitude the harshest name 
you can apply to such a proceeding ?” 

“O, it seemed very wicked to him, no doubt, 
that I should go. away in so strange a way,” 
added our heroine, weeping. 

“TI would not reproach you more than what 
may be for your good—I would wound only to 
heal,” said Father Manuel. “As I look upon 
you in your youth and. beauty, and listen to the 
pleasing tones of your voice,-and witness your 
seeming artlessness, I am deeply pained and 
perplexed. It does appear almost impossible 
that one like you should not respect the rights 
of others, and the laws which govern the pos- 
session of property, to say nothing about the 
claims of common gratitude and hospitality.” 

“I do net understand you!” exclaimed Cora, 
growing very pale. 

“Daughter,” rejoined the monk, with some 
severity of manner, “you cannot but eompre- 
hend my meaning. The Waldrons are much 
mortified and grieved. Confess to me freely, 
that your conscience may be more at rest. I 
know that to take that which belongs to another 
is acommon thing among the gipsies; but of 
one like you, who seem to have no affinity to 
them by complexion or disposition, I have ex- 
pected something better.” 

“Holy father! what do I hear? Of what 
crime am I now accused ?” cried Cora, in tones 
of real anguish. “Where shall I fly that mis- 
fortune may not follow me? In what. seques- 
tered spot shall I find that rest which my bruised 
and wounded spirit needs? Great Being, who 
formed the over-arching skies, send to my relief 
the friendly hand of death.” 

“ The saints defend us!” exclaimed the monk, 
affected by the words and actions of Cora. 
“ This sounds like the voice of innocence. Bat 
I will come to the peint at once. .Look at these 
articles!” and Father Manuel beld up a watch, 
a ring a bracelet, and some gold pieces ‘ Did 
you ever see these?” asked the monk, fixing his 
eyes compassionately upoa Cora. 

“T have! [ have!” she rejoined. quickly; “I 
have seen them very often at Mr. Waldron’s. 
The ring and bracelet belonged to Mary, and 
the watch to Mr. Wealkiron. O tell me where 
and how you obtained them ?” 

“[ found them in your bundle,” replied the 
monk, sorrovfally, “ Misguided giv)!’ 

“ Merciful Heaven!” shrieked Cora, in a chok- 
ed voice. “ This is too much! it is one more 
drop in the.cup of my wretchedness than I can 
bear. Why.dost thou shun the miserable O 
death? Why notend with thy friendly stroke 
the sorrows of the wronged and down. trodden ?” 
The gipsy girl paused, and then resamed in the 
same touching tones, “It is for this, then, that 
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T have been reserved ; it is for this that I have 
borne the degfadation, and shame, and persecu- 
tion of many long years; that [ have been ciu- 
elly treated and intensely hated by a wicked 
woman who ¢alls herself my mother; it is for 
this that I have kept my heart pare, and my 
conscience unsullied by a single crime.” 

Cora’s emotions overcame her, and she ceased 
speaking. 

“Til give you a reg’lar stunner if you go for 
to believe such a thing !” cried the hearty vuice 
of Jack Lynd, as that personage himself kicked 
open the door near which he had been standing 
for the last fifteen minutes, “Ive got ‘em in 
quantities, sir; and if you hadn't done me a 
good turn once, I'd wholesale ’em to you. I'm 
her dog, servant, and fighter, and everything 
you've a mind to mention.. There aint nothin’ 
that I wouldn’t do-for her.” 

With:a cry of joy Cora sprang forward, and 
fell fainting into: Jack's honest arms. 

Jest look at her,” he added. as he supported 
her tenderly with his rough hands. “ She’s all 
innocence and beauty, and almost a real angel. 
Bat she’s beén persecuted, and abused, and made 
unhappy, until her puor heart is breaking. Doa’t 
go for to say that she took them here things; 
don’t let anyhody go for to say it, if he’s as big 


as a mountain, I'd fix him, stun me if I 
wouldn't!” 

“My excellent Jack,” replied the monk, “I 
would not wrong that poor girl for my right 
hand” 

“Nobody shall harm her ro more. I wont 


leave her—I’ll keep allers near her, and I know 
one as will help me to put a step to the deviltry 
of old Hepsey Herne,” added Jack. 

“Then you really believe her innocent!” said 
the monk. 

“Do you want a stunner?” asked Jack. 

“Certainly not,” he rejoined, with a smile; 
“and it gives me the sincerest pleasure to know 
that your confidence in her is not shaken.” 

Cora bad now recovered her consciod«ness, 
and was able to express her gratitade to Jack, 
which she did in suitable terms. 

The next day she was placed in a carriage, 
much to her astonishment, and driven what 
seemed to her a long distance; but she felt no 
alarm, for Jaék Lynd was with her, and his hon- 
est face was a sufficient assurance that she was 
safe. 

Soon after her departure from the monk’s 


dwelling, the was called upon to attend a 
dying woman, necessity for spiritual con- 
solation would admit of no delay. 

* * « 


Hepsey Herne and Raymond were together. 
A smile of triumph was visible upon the lips of 
the former. 

“ The charm has worked well !” she exclaimed. 
* All has gone on as I calculated, in regard to 
Dunalstein and the young lord of Glenburn.” 

“ Cora, I suppose, is at the castle,” observed 
Raymond. 

“She is, and the prophecy of the spirits of 
earth and air, of fire and water, is hastening to 
its accomplishment.” 

“TI regret to hear it,” replied the other, quite 
thoughtfully. 

“I know it,” answered Hepsey, coldly. “You 
have always been faint-hearted in this business ; 
therefore I haye kept some of my plans a secret, 
for fear you might betray me. I did not tell 
you about my scheme to get her away from the 
cottage of the Waldrons; not I; I knew too 
much for that.” 

“ What scheme ?” exclaimed Raymond. “I 
knew that she left them and is now at the castle 
of Dunalstein ; but I know none of the particu- 
lars in regard to her leaving the cottage.” 

“TI was too wise to tell you all. I threatened 
her, if she stayed longer with the cottagers, to 
scatter the drao in the mangers of the cattle, and 
to poison the water which the family used. O 
I frightene4 her, I can tell you! I contrived it 
all with Dick Chabert, and we carried it out in 
fine style. Perhaps you never heard that a great 
many things were stolen upon the night of her 
flight! Ha! ha! Wasn't it a singular coinci- 
dence? But I will finish my story. I conducted 
her to the ruined abbey, locked her in, and left 
her for a few hours But she escaped mysteri- 
ously. I traced her to her new hiding place, 
found her dangerously sick, and strange to say, 
some of the missing articles were found in her 
bundle afterward. How do you suppose they 
came there ?” 

“ This is too mach !” cried Raymond. “ Wo- 
man, I shall gtow to hate you, and forget that 


any ties of relationship bind me to you. Then 
you have at last succeeded in blasting the char- 
acter of that unhappv girl who has been so long 
the object of your hatred.” 

“T have, and glory in the achievement. Am 
I not a gipsy; and do I not love the laws of my 
race, and despise all those not of the blood? 
You talk like a gentile, and not like a Rommany 
chab. Have you forgotten the fate of Margaret 
—that he left her to die in neglect, and to be per- 
secuted by a woman as cruel as you call me?” 

“No, Ihave not forgotten it; but time has 
softened the bitterness of my feelings and thrown 
—of late—new light upon the painful subject.” 

* New light on the painful subject!” repeated_| 
Hepsey, with a sneer. “ Well, let me hear about 
it—let me see the light !” 

“ Not yet; the time is near; but I have yet 
more to learn, and other important discoveries 
to make. So be quiet; keep down the evil of 
your nature as much as possible. Attempt no 
more wickedness, and scatter your poison less 
plentifully.” 

“ Poison !” 

“Yes; but you failed. Jack Lynd is still 
living.” 

“ You found it out,then. Well, what is to be 
will be. Fate must rule—everything must be as 
it is written in the book.” 


“Let us talk of another subject,” continued 
Raymond. “I have now a key to the mystery 
which envelops the fate of Isadore. Joseph 
Abershaw has followed Hardwick, and traced 


him in his villany, and is doubtless a prisoner in 
the castle where she is retained against her will, 


and in violation of all principles of honor. I 
have sent word to Dunalstein to join me, with 
Jack Lynd and the young lord of Glenburn.” 

“Tt is well; let them come; I shall be ready 
to see the lord of Danalstein and tell him a tale 
that will fill him with horror. And as for Hard- 
wick, if he has harmed a hair of Isadore’s head, 
he shall perish like the vile cur that he is—like 
the unwhipt villain that he has ever been. Old 
Hepsey has said it, and the planets and the fixed 
stars speak of sorrow and trouble to follow him 
without pity and without cessation.” 

The manner in which Raymond had traced 
Hardwick’s movements and learned what he had 
relative to Hepsey was as follows. He stopped 
at the inn where Joseph had obtained such im- 
portant information, a few moments after he had 
gone, and the servant girl repeated the conversa- 
tion that had passed between her and the former. 
Early on the following morning, stimulated by 
the hope of serving Isadore, he had set out upon 
the same road. 

But his efforts were not destined to be crowned 
x“ success immediately. A week elapsed be- 

re he discovered the castle which Joseph had 
stumbled upon by accident. He lurked about 
the premises until he had seen Hardwick in that 
vicinity, and was finally assured, by overhearing 
a conversation between the latter and Conly, 
that Isadore was a captive there, that Joseph 
had been taken, and that the offending parties 
were continually on the alert to guard against a 
surprise. Having possessed himself of these im- 
portant facts, he had set out on his return, and 
meeting Hepsey near the ruined abbey, the fore- 
going conversation had occurred. 

In order to keep up appearances, and to pre- 
vent suspicion, Hardwick visited the castle of 
Dunalstein as often as possible, though less fre- 
quently than before Isadore’s removal from the 
ruined abbey. Dunalstein, had, since his last 
interview with Jack Lynd and Frederick of Glen- 
burn, observed his movements with watchful 
eyes; but so adroit was his management that he 
failed to gain any proof of his guilt. When he 
visited the castle where Miss Dunalstein was 
still a captive, he did so under the pretence of 
business at a distance which required his atten- 
tion, or of searching more thoroughly in places 
where he had already been, or in portions of the 
country more remote. 

Jemmy Jacques, at this period, had more 
wonderful dreams than at any previous stage of 
his eventful life, which baffled even the profound 
wisdom of Artemidoras. He dreamed of firhing | 
in a well, 6f swimming in a basin of water, and 
of sailing a ship ap 4 rivelet, all of which signi- 
fied “something unexpected,” according to the 
best judgment he could form. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


UNRAVELLING OF VILLANY-—-THE FINALE. 
A rew days after the removal of Cora to the 


the singular personage whom be had met and 
parted with in such an extraordinary manner, 
that he had discovered Hard wick’s perfidy, and 
could unravel the mystery of his daughter's dis- 
appearance. He was requested to meet him at 
the “ Red Lion” at a specified time. Although 
he felt some serious doubts in regard to the mat- 
ter, he concluded to mount his horse and comply 
with Raymond’s wishes. When he reached the 
inn, Raymond was already there. 

“ According to your request I have ridden 
hither,” said Dunalstein, “ hoping that you may 
—as you have promised—throw some light upon 
& subject upon which | am so deeply anxious. 
| I have met you but twice, and then not under 


the most favorable circumstances; once when 
you were pleased to speak of the gipsy maiden, 
Cora, and were pursued by the troopers; and 
the second time, when you interfered in the de- 
fence of Joseph Abershaw. You must be aware 


that I have heard reports greatly to your detri- 
ment,and you cannot therefore expect me to place 


implicit confidence in your mere assertion. 1 
will frankly state that I have heard of you as 
a bold and dangerous man, setting at defiance 
the law and its consequences ; but I wi'l be can- 
did and hear what you have to say, sincerely 
hoping that if you are possessed of any feelings 
of humanity, you will not attempt to deceive me 
in regard to a matter in which lam so much 
interested.” 

“Tam aware,” replied Raymond, “ that I labor 
under some serious disadvantages in regard to 
the good opinions of those who know but little 


of my past life; yet rest assured that [ have too 
much honor to trifle with the feelings of a father. 
If I have taken a man’s purse, it was in fuifil- 
ment of a long meditated plan best known to 
myself; if ever I robbed the rich, it was to give 
to the poor, the starving, the naked, and not to 
clothe and feed myself. More than one honest 
peasant and day-laborer will bear witness to the 
truth of this statement But I digress. For 
certain reasons which will soon be known to you, 
I have been interested in the fate of your daugh- 
ter. A youth, called Joseph Abershaw, has also 
participated largely in this feeling, and I have 
good reason to believe was the first to find the 
place of Miss Dunalstein’s captivity, and is at 
this moment either dead or in the power of your 
daughter's arch enemy and persecutor. Although 
he was the first'to unravel the mystery, it was 
my godd fortune to be the second to follow in 
his footsteps.” 

“Have you indeed found her?” exclaimed 
Dunalstein, quickly. 

“I have, your lordship. Hepsey Herne sus- 
pected the true offender from the first, and by 
following her hints and suggestions, I have been 
able to detect the villain at last.” 

“ Ah I remember that Hepsey seemed singu- 
larly agitated when I announced to her the fact 
of Isadore’s disappearance. But do not keep 
me in suspense; name the offender boldly.” 

At that juncture the door was opened, and the 
lord of Hardwick entered the apartment. He 
glanced from one to the other inquisitively, and 
saluted Dunalstein in the usual manner. 

“T have named him, your lordship,” resumed 
Raymond, “and will name him again; it is 
Henry of Hardwick.” 

“Of what does the fellow accuse me?” ex- 
claimed Hardwick, coloring, and appearing con- 
fused. 

“ Of forcibly abducting my daughter!” replied 
Dunalstein, sternly. ‘“ What do you say to the 
charge ?” 

“ My lord of Dunalstein, I can scarcely believe 
that you are really in earnest ; this is some jest 
—some strange hemor into which you have 
fallen for the moment,” returned Hardwick, with 
characteristic assurance. 

“ J do not jest upon such a subject as this, sir,” 
replied Dunalstein, with dignity. 

“You are probably aware, sir, that this in- 
former is the fellow who assisted the gipsy the 
other day, and I pronounce him a liar, a vilifier, 
and more than that—a highway robber. Will 
you credit such a person? Is your lordship 
P mad 

“ Let us come to the point,” resumed Danal- 
stein with considerable severity of manner. 
« I begin to suspect you. and in fact have long 
entertained doubts of your sincerity and in- 
tegrity.” 

“ My lord, this is an insult,” replied Hardwick, 
angrily. “I will go—I will not stay to hear you 
do me so much wrong, and I will be sure to send 
the officers of justice to arrest this Rommany 


castle, Dunalstein received word from Raymond, 


chab." Hurdwick turned to leave the room. 


“ Stay ! thundered Raymond. “ You cannot 
leave ; you are to go with me and where I direct.” 

With these words Raymond struck his foot 
upon the floor, and in obedience to the signal, 
Jack Lynd and several gipsies made their ap- 
pearance to do the bidding of the first. 

“Stand aside, ruffian!” cried Hardwick, as 
Jack stepped between him and the door. 

“ There’s a reg’lar stunner for you!” exclaim- 
ed Jack, aiming a blow at Hardwick, which felled 
him to the tloor like an ox stricken in the 
shambles 

“ Raise him,” said Raymond, “take his sword 
from him, and place him upon his horse.” 

This was instantly done, and two stout fel- 
lows, of whom Jack was one, took their places 
beside him, well mounted. 

“I sent for Frederick of Glenburn, but he has 


not arrived, and so we will proceed without him,” ° 


added Raymond. 

“My lord,” cried Hardwick, as soon as he 
could speak, “I beg of you, by the long contin- 
ued friendship which has subsisted between us, 
and by the interest I have felt, and the exertions 


I have made in behalf of Isadore, that you pro- 
tect me from this ruffianism.” 


“ Speak to me no more,” returned Dunalstein, 
bitterly. “If you are guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred so boldly against you, you shall not es- 


cape with life, I assure you. No; such schem- 
ing, such duplicity, such consummate hypocrisy, 
shall have its due reward. A father's feelings 


cannot be so cruelly outraged, and dishonor 
brought upon his house, without demanding 


vengeance and justice in tones that cannot fail 
to be heard.” 

“ This is a preeoncerted plan to ruin me,” said 
Hardwick. 

“ We shall see,” replied Dunalstein. 

“ Don’t go for to say too much,” added Jack 
Lynd. ‘Ihave a disagreeable way of hitting 
folks in the eye, which wouldn’t suit you. Vm 
the awenger of wirtue, sir. I live by knockin’ 
and stunnin’, and other useful accomplishments. 
So move on.” 

The party was soon in motion. The face of 
the lord of Hardwick was observed to grow 
deadly pale when he took the London road. He 
said no more, but abandoned himself to his fate 
in sullen despair. When they came within sight 
of the castle, he betrayed considerable emotion. 

Dunalstéin’s excitement increased as they 
drew nearer the spot where he was informed his 
daughter was held in durance. They reached 
the castle at length, and were met at the gate by 
Conly, and the other two servants, who attempt- 
ed to escape, but were quickly captured and se- 
cured. Jack had the pleasure of giving them 
each a stunner, which he said made him “ feel a 
year younger at least.” Conly was now forced 
to lead the way to Isadore’s chamber, and in a 
few moments she was locked in her father's 
arms. 

There are many emotions to which the human 
mind is subject, which are exceedingly difficult 
to describe, and those experienced by the father 
and daughter after such a painful and mysteri- 
ous separation were among the number. Before 
their transports of joy had subsided, Joseph 
Abershaw had been found in a damp and dreary 
dungeon, and released. 

Dunalstein greeted him in the most cordial 
manner; but a sweet smile from Isadore was 
the most valued by him. While matters were 
thus progressing, Hardwick attempted to escape, 
and failing to do so, made an attempt upon his 
own life, and inflicted a dangerous wound in his 
breast, by means of a dagger which had not been 
taken from him. When Dunalstein descended 
tc the court with Isadore and Joseph, he was 
lying upon the ground, bleeding profusely. 

“ Dissembling villain!” cried Dunalstein, “he 
deserves to die; let him lie there.” 

*T think we had better carry him forward,” 
said Raymond, and accordingly he was placed 
upon a horse and conveyed to the inn. 

Both Isadore and Joseph had suffered much 
from their imprisonment. The former had 
grown pale, aad on account of the dampness of 
the dungeon, the latter’s health had begun to 


suffer. The feelings of all les as they rode 
towards the inn we leave agination of 
the reader. 

They had scarcely reached the “ Red Lion,” 
when old Hepsey made her appearance, looking 
more wild and unearthly than usual. Before 
noticing any one present, she ran to Isadore, 
kissed her hands, patted her cheeks, stroked her 
glossy hair, and laughed hysterically. 

Raymond whispered to Dunalstein, who 
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SLEASOWS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COWUPATION 


touched the hag upon the shoulder and said ina 
peculiar tone : 

“Jt is done—she is mine.” 

“Then is my vengeance complete!” cried 
Fepsey, triumphantly. And then catching Isa- 
dore by the arm, she added, hurriedly, “ Do you 
not remember the riddle | read you—the rhymes 
which I told you contained the secret of a life * 
I will repeat it, for it is fulfilled. 

When that whieh seems to be is not, 
And that which was shall be forgot ; 
When two are lost and one is saved, 
And the ensilaver is «enslaved ; 

When shame is bought and virtue solki— 
Then, lady, shal! thy fate be told 

This riddle read. it shall be plain 

That gain is loss and loss is gain. 


“Yes, lord of Dunalstein. the prophecy is fal- 
filled, and now it is mine to read the riddle : 
That which seems to be is not, 
for Cora is not my daughter, but yours.” 
“God preserve my senses!” exclaimed the 
lord of Dunalstein. 
“ Hark!” screamed Hepsey, “Hear me ont, 
and do not interrupt me again. 
That which was shall be forgot, 
and you have ceased to remember one whom 
you have basely wronged. 
Two are lost. and one is saved, 
And the enslaver is enslaved, 
for you have wedded your own daughter; thus 
Sbame was bought, and virtue sold ; 


ang when you gained her hand, you Jost what 
you would give worlds to have restored—your 
peace of mind, and Cora’s fair fame. 

This riddle read, it must be plain 

That gain is los and loss is gain. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Don’t speak; I will go on, 
and have my say. I once had a sister; her 
mame was Margaret; you enticed her from me, 
and many months passed before I discovered her 
retreat. She was at the abbey which now lies 
in ruins ; there she learned to read, to write, and 
love you more tenderly than at first. You de- 
ceived and left her to die in the abbey, neglected 
and made miserable by the unfeeling abbess. 
You ceased to visit her, and before the expira- 
tion of a month was wedded to another, and had 
taken your wife to your castle to be its mistress. 
Three months after, you were called to go to 
foreign countries to fight the battles of your 
king. Your lady gave birth to a child, and died 
in bringing it to the light. A few days: before 
that event, your first victim—Margaret—also 
became a mother. Her offspring was taken 
from her and placed in my care; it was then 
that I discovered my sister's shame, and who 
was her destroyer. I was informed that she died, 
also, in giving life to her daughter. There was 
@ great panic at the castle when your lady ex- 
pired, there being no one but servants at home. 
I formed a plan which-I hastened to carry out. 
I went up tothe castle, and being healthy and 
well spoken, was enployed as a nurse to the 
child, for that was the place I sought. I took it 
away and kept it until your return from distant 
service, which was when the child was eight 
months old, as near as I can remember. 

“But when I should have returned the off- 
spring of your wife, I substituted the child of 
her whose life your perfidy destroyed. No one 
knew it—no one mistrusted it—for I had been 
careful to have the child but little seen by the 
servants, and the difference ‘in the ages of the 
two could not betray me, for Isadore was small 
and sickly, and both resembled, in some respects, 
their father. I did this to avenge the wrongs of 
Margaret. I have succeeded. This is why I 
have hated Cora and loved Isadore.” 

“ Allowing this to be true, you have failed in 
the great object of your vengeance,” said Dun- 
alstein, excited beyond measure, “for I have 
cared and provided for Isadore, and no more. 
No! no! the saints be praised! Your unholy 
purpose was not consummated; I long ago 
abandoned my purpose, almost as soon as it was 
formed, for I suspected you of some mischief. 

And as for Margaret—Heaven rest her spirit—I 
do solemnly assert before all these witnesses, 
that I was lawfully wedded to her, and intended 
after the death of my father, an event daily ex- 
pected, to make hi lawfal mistress of Dun- 
alstein. 

“For a time I waiippy with my gipsy bride, 
for she was very fair and loving. We had been 
wedded but a short time, when returning to the 
abbey after an absence of three days, I learned 
the sad tidings with grief and amazement that 
she was dead and buried. The abbess told me 
so with her own lips, and I yerily believed the 
sale. 


“ My second marriege so sonn after the death 
of my dear Margaret, was an event produced 
wholly by the threats and persuasions of my fa- 
ther. He had set his heart upon the union, and 
rather than forfeit his good will and estates, I 
consented ; for I no longer cared what my fate 
might be. I had lost all relivh for the world. 
All my hopes were buried with Margaret. Soon 
after those hurried nuptials, I went to serve the 
king in distant lands, and hoped to find a grave 
there, but death spared me, and I lived to return, 
as you all know. Cora is then my daughter, and 
this explains why I have from the first felt such 
a tender interest in her welfare.” 

Hepsey was speechless ; she gazed wildly from 
one to the other, as though she had heard some- 
thing which she but imperfectly comprehended. 

“T have a manuscript,” said Raymond, with 
emotion, “ which throws some light upon these 
singular developments.” 

“It is the same I saw at the rained abbey,” 
cried Isadore. much wrought upgn. “And the 
unhappy writer was my mother ” 

“She was indeed your mother,” added Ray- 
mond, “and this faded manuscript throws anew 
light upon her unhappy fate.” 

Dunalstein caught the manuscript,exclaiming : 
“Yes, these lines were traced by’ the hand of 
Margaret. I recognize the writing.” 

At this interesting crisis the lord of Glenburn 
and Father Manuel entered the apartment. 


“T have been. seeking you,” said the latter. 
“ A few days since I confessed a dying woman 
who had done you wrong.” 

“ Her name ?” asked Dunalstein, eagerly. 

“ She was formerly the abbess of the ruined 
monastery,” replied the monk. 

“ And what did she say *” said Dunalstein. 

“ Her confession was for your ear alone. It 
were not fitting to speak of it here before this 
goodly company.” 

“If it concerns an unfortunate young woman, 
speak out boldly. Strange disclosures have 
been made within the hour.” 

“ She confessed that she did gross wrong to 
the poor young lady and to you. She deceived 
you with a tale of her death and burial. Mar- 
garet did not die until long afterward. She be- 
came the mother of a girl, and lived two months 
after that event. The child was taken from her 
by the abbess, and confided to a gipsy woman 
who was some relation to its mother.” 

“ That is true,” said Hepsey, in a husky voice ; 
“all true. The abbess told me that she had 
been betrayed by the lord of Dunalstein, and 
had died as I have stated. But everything is 
written in a book ; what is to be will be, and fate 
will have it so.” 

“T have been endeavoring to clear up this 
mystery for a long time; but there were certain 
links in the chain wanting, in order to do away 
with many apparent inconsistencies,” observed 
Raymond. “I knew that Cora was not the child 
of Hepsey.” 

“ What do I hear?” cried Glenburn. 

“Don’t go for to fret yourself,” said Jack. 
“ There's stunfting news for your lordship. Cora 
is the daughter of Dunalstein; knock me if she 
isn’t !” 

What has already been related was briefly ex- 
plained to Glenburn, whose amazement wa; 
equalled only by his joy at hearing such tidings. 

“ Md who are you?” asked Dunalstein of 
Raymond. 

“IT am Margaret’s brother,” and for a long 
time cherished most bitter and unforgiving feel- 
ings towards your lordship ; but as years passed 
on, and I studied more deeply into the matter, 
I changed my sentiments, in a great measure. 
I have been abroad among the Spanish gipsies 
for a long period, and have but recently returned. 
When I found that Cora was so ill used. by Hep- 
sey, I befriended her on many occasions, and 
assisted to thwart ‘her cherished project. But 
she knows me only by the name of Clifton. In 
relation to my course of life since I have been in 
this portion of the country, it has not been so 
bad as represented. I robbed Glenburn partly 
‘to pay off an old score, as the saying is. 
Many years ago the old lord of Glenburn perse- 
cuted my people in a way that I never could 
forgive. But the money was restored to young 
Glenburn at a time when much needed. Re- 
member, gentlemen, that I am a gipsy. The 
habits of the Rommany, I believe, are well known 
to ‘all present.” 

“ They are,” replied Dunalstein ; “but you, I 
perceive, are an exception to general rules. You 
are worthy of my friendship, and I freely offer 
it to you, begging you not to imagine for a mo- 


ment that I ever intentionally caused your fair 


and lamented sister a single tear of sorrow.” 

“ There is one kindness that you can render me, 
my good lord of Dunalstein, which would lay 
me under the deepest obligation for life.” 

“ Speak freely,” said Dunalstein. 

“Jt concerns Joseph Abershaw. The young 
man is noble, and possessed of many sterling 
qualities. I have taken a strong interest in him 
of late, and partly by means of Hepsey, and 
partly by his own declarations, I have learned 
something in regard to his history. He isnot 
precisely what he seems He is the son of a 
noble lord, though his mother was a gipsy, whose 
only legacy was her exceeding beauty, And 
the strangest part of all is, that there was also a 
clandestine marriage like that which took place 
between your lordship and Margaret. His father 
was a brother to the present lord of Lockwood. 
He died in battle not long after. The marriage 
was never known, or hushed up by the friends of 
Lockwaod*® 

“ Were 
alstein 

“There were; one of them has been found.” 

“T performed the marriage ceremony,” said 
Father Manuel, bowing to Dunalstein, “and Jo- 
seph Abershaw, though he passes as son of the 
gipsy count, Jemmy Abershaw, can prove his 
origin, and take, if he chooses, the name of 
Lockwood.” 

“The favor I was about to ask, was that Jo- 
seph might receive the hand of Isadore as a re- 
ward for his exertions im her favor, providing the 
maiden will give her consent.” 

The heart of Joseph beat with emotion as he 
glanced furtively from Isadore to her father. 

“I will make no objection, if Isadore has 
none,” said Dunalstein, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “I will not be a hard father; Isadore 
shall choose for herself.” 

Miss Dunalstein blushed deeply, and when 
Joseph took her hand, she did not repulse him. 

“ What is to be will be,” said Hepsey. 

“Stun me if it isn’t so,” added Jack, senti- 
mentally. 

Raymond now explained the circumstances 
under which Cora left the Waldron family, and 
the manner in which the missing articles had 
been taken, and found in Cora’s bundle. 

This recital, while it excited sympathy for 
Cora, and indignation against Hepsey, filled the 
heart of young Glenburn with indescribable 
pleasure. The former, disappointed in all her 
plans, and much excited by what she had heard, 
fell down in a fit, from which she did not recover 
for along time. When she did become con- 
scious, her intellect was more shattered than 
ever, and her mind never regained its former 
wild, masculine strengh. She was often seen 
wandering from place to place, talking about the 
stars, and spirits of es rth, air, fire, and water, and 
the accomplishment of a certain prophecy. 

Glenburn was restored to his father’s favor, 
and in due time was vedded to Cora. Atabout 
the same time, Joseph of Lockwood followed his 
example, and Isadore tecame his bride. 

The lord of Hardwick finally died of his self- 
inflicted wound. 

Cora and Isadore became the firmest of friends 
and the most loving of sisters. They were often 
seen together, conversing of the past, and laying 
plans for the bright fatare. Joseph took the name 
of Lockwood, and was not forgotten in his un- 
cle’s will. At the death of the latter, he fell heir 
to his title and wealth. 

Jack Lynd followed the fortunes of Frederick, 
became a resident of the castle, and on the lat- 
ter’s wedding day, had the pleasure of exchang- 
ing a few “reg’lar stunners” with him, which he 
said was “ werry refreshin’.” Cora still remained 
his favorite ahd he declared* more than once 
that he shoulé be her fighting man for life. 

THE END. 


witnesses present ?” asked Dan- 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Voltaire had too great an intellect not to per- 
ceive the mightiness of Sh , too much 
sense to deny it, and mot heart enough to ac- 
knowledge it. Vanity was his ruling principle, 
but not that happy vanity which makes a man’s 
own imaginary merit his horizon, beyond which 
he can see nor conceive nothing. He was keenly 
alive to superior excellence: he hoth saw and 
hated. * * In just the same spirit he sets Ariosto 
above Homer, and animadverts on the perverse- 
ness of the English, who continued to worship 
Shakspeare when their language could boast of 
a Cato. He knew well enough that he could 
make a better tragedy than Cato at a week's 
notice ; while to move in the orb of Shakspeare 
he must have undergone a change in the inner 
man — Home Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO A YOUNG POERTESS. 


BY CANNING 


Lady, 1 know that we never have met, 
And whether thine eyes are as biack as jet, 
Or like heaven s clear field of bite, 
It is ever the same to a stranger like me, 
Whose heart drinketh in all thy sweet melody, 
As flowers drink in the still dew. 


The world it hath rugged roads for us all, 
And whether we proudly stand or fall, 
will all in the end be forgot; 
Yet to every one has some solace been giver, 
As we grope on our road from earth to heaven, 
Of the heart’s own wealth begot. 


And thine fs the gift, fair stranger, to sing 
In thy soul to the sweep of the lyrical string, 
And that sou}—it must surety be blest ; 
Yet if thou wouldst know that its meloiies rare, 
Like summer showe)s, rain on the heart every where, 
You fi find it, in my ease, confessed. 


In the dream and, for thee, bloom banks of bright flowers, 
And time, too, is measured by hopes—not by hours, 
And love draweth life with a kiss; 
May that land be as bright to thee ever as now, 
No shadow upon it, ne cloud on thy brow, 
And thy life but a long dream of blies. 


BISSET, THE ANIMAL TEACHER. 

Few individuals have ted so striking an 
instance of patience eccentricity as Bisset, 
the extraordinary teacher of animals. He was 
a native of Perth, and an industrious shoemaker, 
until the notion of teaching animals attracted 
his attention im the year 1759. Reading an ac- 
count of a —— horse shown at St. Ger- 
main, curiosity him to experiment a 
horse and a dog, which he bought im head 


n 
mdon, 
and he succeeded in traiming these beyond al) 
expectation. Two monkeys were the next pu- 
pils he took in hand, one of which he tanght to 
dance and tumble on the rope, whilst the other 
held a candle in one paw for his companion, and 
with the other played the barrel organ. ‘These 
animals he also instructed to play several fanci- 
fal tricks; such as drinking to the company, rid- 
ing and poe» | on a horse’s back, and going 
through sgveral dances wih a dog. . 

All this, it may be said, was very ridiculous. 
No doubt it was; at the same time, the results 
showed the power of culture m subduing natural 
propensities. Bisset’s teaching of cats was a 
signal instance of this power. Having procured 
three kittens, he began their education with his 
usual patience. He at length taught these min- 
iature tigers to strike their paws in such direc- 
tions on the dulcimer as to produce several 
ular tunes, having music books before them, and 
squalling at the same time in ‘different keys or 
tones, first, second, and third, by way of concert. 
He afterwards was induced to make a public ex- 
hibition of his animals, and the well-known Cat’s 
Opera, in which they performed, was advertised 
in the Haymarket Theatre. The horse, the dog, 
the monkeys, and the cats, went through their 
several parts with uncommon applause to crowd- 
ed houses ; and in a few days Bisset found him- 
self possessed of nearly a thousand pounds to 
reward his ingenuity and perseverance. 

This success excited Bisset’s desire to extend 
his dominion over the animals, including evin 
the feathered kind. He procured a young lev- 
eret, and reared it to beat several marches on 
the drum with his hind-legs, until it became a 
good stout hare. He taught birds, linnets 
and sparrows, to spell the name of any person in 
company, to distinguish the hour fw’ mioute of 
time, and perform many other surprising feats. 
He trained six gy ge to go through areg- 
ular contra-dance. also taught a turtle to 
fetch and carry like a dog.—Journal. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DIOGENES NO FOOL. 


BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. 


The sage who lit a candle in the day, 
And wisely peering. said, * I seek a man,” 
Was not so crazy after all, for they 
Are seen as rarely now as they were then. 
There ’s any quantity of gentiemen, r 
You know them by their onth, and their cigar, 

Aud-eraniam’s emptiness; not one in ten 
sensible as Plato's bipeds were ; 
Divest them of their feathers, you undo ‘em, 
For in their case the tailor makes the man ; 
Just strip the rooster, and there ’s nothing to em 
They "ll soon evaporate; mind must lead the wan. 
Then hope for the eureka, brother, when 
The standard of the man is soul again ! 


CURE OF A SICK LION. 

The veterinary art must have been rather low 
among the Romans, if we may judge from the 
following ladicrous prescription for a sick lion, 
given us by Pliny. “ The lion is never sicke but 
of the peevishness of his stomacke, loathing all 
meat; and then the way to cure him, is to 
untu him certain shee apes, which with the 
wanton mocking and making mowes at him, may 
move his patience, and drive him from the bay | 
indignitie of their malapert sauciness into a fit 
their blood, he is perfectly well again ; 
is the only help.”— Zoological Anecdotes. 
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PISTORIAL COMPAMON. 


KXTRAOKRDINARY COMBAT. 

A vessel not long since arrived at London 
from Dab.in, and the captain reported having 
on his passage fallen in with a whale of large 
din.ensions, on a Sunday morning, at two 
o'’ock, seven miles southwest of the Lizard. 
This monster of the deep was suffering severely 
at the time in an encounter wich two well known 
enemies of his tribe—a sword-tish and a thrash- 
er. These formidable creatures generally go to- 
gether through she waters. and:are reputed to be 
joined in a league of unrelenting enmity against 
the cetacoous avimals. Capmin Kochfort and 
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ATTACK OF A WHaLe BY A SWORD Fie. 


the crew saw the combat for about three-quarters 
of an hour, bat being obliged to continue their 
voyage homewards, they had to forego the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the struggle to its close, and 
of taking in tow to Dublin the hody of the van- 
quished whule, for of his being eventually worst- 
ed in the affray there was no douht whatever. 
The sword-fish was seen once driving his tre- 
mendous weapon iuto the belly of his victim as 
he turned on his side in agony. The thrasher 
fastened on’ his back and gave him terrific blows, 
which were heard at a distance with great dis- 
tinctness. The latter not having any power to 


strike in the water, it was the instinctive policy 
of the sword fi-h to make the attack from below; 
this causing the whale to rise above the surfa e, 
the other assailant, which was about twenty fe ¢ 
long, then dealt out his blows ausparingly with 
all the for-eof his lengthy frame—between them 
their victim must have suffered extremely; he 
spouted blood to an immense height, and crim- 
soned the sea all around to a considerable dis- 
tance. Being within 200 yards of the ship, the 
conflict was distinctly visible. Our artist in the 
engraving above, bas given us a fine view of this 
aquatic cucouuter between these monsters. 


BSUBRENDER OF VERA CRUZ—RBCEPTION. OF THK AMBRICAN TROOPS IN THE GREAT SQUARE. 


SUBRRENDLE OF VERA URTZ 

Tue cajture of Vera Cruz and the surrender 
of the castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa fullo wed quick- 
lv upon each other. The navy and army of the 
United States combined their efforts to the 
greatest advantage and success. It will he re- 
membered that this place, like that of Moro 
Cas:le and Gibraltar, has been coanted as im- 
pregnable; and the castle of San Jaan d’Ulloa 
not but a few years since withstood a siege by the 
French squadron. The scene represented below 
is that of General Scott, as he appeared in the 
grand plaza, reveiviog the serrender ia form. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


| Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MEMOAY'S VESPERS. 


The bells are ringing the vespers, 

: The winds go murmuring low ; 

And shivering through the lindens, 
As they used to, long ago; 

When we stood beneath in the silence, 
And my arm was round her waist ; 

As we watched the wild-cloud armies, 
Like earthiy warriors haste. 


But the blue eyes fondly gazing, 
In the old time into mine ; 

And the lips that there were pressing, 
Are dashed by the salt sea brine. 

And she ’s gone to sleep in the ocean, 
And the hands so thin and fair, 

Are crushed on her breast like an angel’s, 
Who's folded them o'er in prayer. 


And her golden hair is woven 
With the pale and bright rea shells, 
Where the :unning tide of ocean 
Over the amber mountain swells. 
And the mermaids chanting o'er her, 
Say mass for her soul’s repose ; 
And still, with a requiem-murmur, 
The great sea onward flows. 


But I’m standing aloue ‘neath the lindens, 
Where the used to stand with me ; 

And they ’ve taken my love from my bosom, 
And buried her down in the sea. 

Ah, love! thou art sweetly sleeping, 
I would I could rest with thee ; 

For I hear but a trembling dirge-note, 
In the shiver of every tree. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE GOLDEN CLASP: 


—OR THE— 


YOUNG DCCTOR AND HIS PATIENTS. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


A park night had settled down over the vil- 
Jage of L——, and a heavy rain was gradually 
flooding the streets. Dr. Jacob Tollman sat in 
his snug apartment, half buried in the cushion 
of his easy chair, with his slippered feet resting 
upon a high stuffed stool, while his attention 
seemed equally divided between a volume of 
anatomical plates, which he held in his hand, 
and the smoke that curled ap from the well-filled 
grate near him. 

“ Heigh-ho !” fairly groaned the doctor, tossing 
his book upon the table and starting up from 
his chair. “ What a life is this I now lead, to 
be sure. Here I am, six-and-twenty, with as 
much business as I can attend to, and good look- 
ing, too, upon my honor; but what is all this 
good for? I haven’t anybody to enjoy life with 
me—nobody to smile when I smile, unless, per- 
chance, I fix them with a joke. I visit every 
sick room in town; see nothing but long faces 
and looks of agony; hear nothing but moans 
and murmurings ; feel nothing but pulses and 
fevered brows; and then, when I return to my 
home, what is there for me? Nothing but my 
old landlady and a cold meal of victuals. It’s 
decidedly too bad. Jake Tollman, you ought to 

a wife!” 

Thig@ast sentence came out with a sort of 
forced ‘effect, and the young doctor almost shud- 
dered at the thought; nor, under the circum- 
stances, is it much to be wondered at. The fact 
is, Dr. Tollman was a sort of trump card in 
L—-, and many parents who had marriegeable 
daughters to dispose, were shuffling in all sorts 
of ways to get him into their hands. He saw 
this, and he could not help fearing that if he at- 
tempted to get him a wife among his acquaint- 
ances he might get “taken in the net” of some 
scheming mother when he least expected it. In- 
numerable were the cases where he had been 
called to visit young ladies who had the nervous 
headache, slight colds, or something of that sort, 
when he knew that his presence was only re- 
quired that he might hear the doting mamas 
enumerate their dear daughters’ thousand virtues: 
Yet Jacob Tollman was not the man to live a 
happy bachelor’s life. He longed for a home of 
his own—for a hearth; over which his own 
big affections should e, and about which 
should cluster those ies of sympathy and 
love that can only exist beneath the genial in- 
fluence of true connubial felicity. 

“ There ’s Fidelia Barker,” muttered the doc- 
tor. .“She’s pretty, and may be rich ; but six 
separate times since I have been here has she 
caught cold by going to balls in ridiculously 
thin dresses. Then there’s Matilda Maufalton 


—really good-looking—wants a husband, but 
she’s always got the nervous headache; the 
sight of a large fly, or a spider, sets her into 
hysterics. And there’s—” 

At this juncture the door-bell rang violently, 
and in a moment afterwards a ruddy-faced ser- 
vant-girl poked her head in at the doctor’s door. 

“ Wants the doctor.” 

“ Then show him in.” 

“Tt ’s a woman, sir.” 

“ A woman ?” repeated Tollman. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Then show Aer in.” 

“ A womar out.on such a night as this?” con- 
tinued the docter, to himself, shivering as the 
sound of the cold wind and pattering rain-drops 
fell upon his ears. “Some sick busband, I sup- 


| pose. She must be an excellent wife.” 


His reverie was here cut short by the entrance 
of the applicant, and be was not a litle surprised 
at her appearance. She could not have seen the 


rolling of more than nineteen years, and though - 


that length of time had developed in her person 
a full degree of female loveliness, yet she looked 
wan and pale, and her large brilliant eyes seem- 
ed like jet-set diamonds in a bust of alabaster. 
Her hair hung in flowing masses over her 
shoulders, confined only by a well-worn hood, 
and from its curling ends the water was dripping 
in big drops. She did not shiver, nor did she 
seem to be aware that she was wet and cold. 

* Is this the doctor?” she asked, in an earnest 
but yet sweet and silvery voice. 

“ At your service,” returned Tollman, forget- 
ting the wind and the rain in the sudden interest 
he experienced from the appearance of his 
visitor / 

“ My mother, sir, is very sick,” she. said, in a 
supplicating manner. “I know it is a disagree- 
able night for you to go out ; but unless she can 
have assistance, 1 fear she will not live.” 

“If Jacob Tollman dares not face a storm 
that one like you can buffet, he would not de- 
serve the name of man. Is it far from here ?” 

“ You know the little cottage that stands in 
the lane beyond the red mill ?” 

“Yes. The widow Lawrence lives there.” 

“ That is the place, sir” 

“Then you must be Lydia Lawrence ?” 

“That is my name,” returned the girl, with a 
slight courtesey. 

“T have heard of your mother. Sit you down 
by the fire, and I will be ready to accompany 
you in a moment.” 

Dr. Tollman had heard of Mrs. Lawrence as an 
industrious widow, and as the mother of a beau- 
tiful daughter, but further than that he knew 
nothing of her, save that she never mingled in 
society, and was scarcely ever seen beyond the 
precincts of her humble home. It took him but 
a few moments to put on his boots and heavy 
coat, and then, taking his small medicine-bags 
across his arm, he bade the girl follow him. In 
the entry he took a large umbrella, and then 
stepped out into the street. 

The young doctor hesitated a moment ere he 
decided upon what he next should do. He, of 
course, desired that his companion should walk 
under the umbrella, but in order to do so she 
would have to,take his arm, and this was to him 
a novel thing. He mustered up his courage, 
however, and politely offered the kind escort. 

“JT dare not trespass thus upon your kindness,” 
Lydia returned, with faltering timidity. 

Tollman caught the meaning of that tone in 
a moment, and feeling assured that it indicated 
the very fear the girl had expressed, he laid aside 
his own timid reserve, and finally prevailed upon 
her to accept Jpis proffered arm. Her hand 
trembled in its new, resting-place, but she seem- 
ed thankful for the kindness, nevertheless. The 
doctor made no atfempt at conversation, for the 
management of his umbrella was as much as he 
could attend to. 

‘Lhe widow's cottage was nearly a mile dis- 
tant from hi8 own residence, but he reached it 
at leigth, and was ushered into one of the only 
two rooms that occupied the lower floor, where 
he found Mrs. Lawrence upon a bed. 

“He has come, dear mother,” exclaimed Ly- 
dia, as she hurried towards the couch. 

“Then may God bless his kind heart,” faintly 
murmured the sick woman, as she turned heavi- 
ly upon her side. 

Dr, Toliman felt the patient's pulse. It was 
somewhat hurried in its beatings, though faint 
and irregular. 

“ Have you been long sick ?” he asked, as he 
sat down by her side, and placed his hand over 


the region of her heart. 


“ Yes, for years,” she returned. 

“ But haw long since you have been confined 
to your bed ?” 

“ Three days.” 

The young doctor shook his head. 

“ Drugs will do you but little good,” he said. 
“ Your disease must be cured by your own feel: 
ings—your own spirits. I can do somewhat to 
alleviate your pain, but you must drive away 
the sorrow-stroke from your heart, if you would 
recover. I tell you plainly that your heart is 
already greatly enlarged, and it cannot bear 
much more.” 

* Then & shall stay but little longer on earth.” 

“ Yes, yes; you may stay much longer. What 
should weigh you down so¢ Confide to me the 
tale of your grief.” 

There was something so kind in the manner 
of thé young man, and he seemed to feel so 
much'sympathy for her that the sick woman 
really felt a relief in telling to him her story: 

“It is now twelve years since my husband left 
me for a voyage to South America,” she com- 
menced, “and from which he never returned. 
After waiting a year without hearing any intelli- 
gence of him, I chanced to pick up @ paper, one 
day, in which I saw the name of his ship men- 
tioned. I sat down to read it, and found that 
the vessel had been picked up on the reefs out- 
side of Trinidad, with her upper works burned, 
and her whole cargo ransacked, and the most 
valuable portion of it gone. She hed been at- 
tacked by pirates, the crew all murdered, and 
then the vessel set on fire, but in all probability 
a heavy storm must have extinguished the 
flames. Can you wonder, sir, that such a shock 
should have left effects that may never be effaced ¢ 
But that was not all. My husband had ventured 
his all in the speculation he was engaged in, and 
I was left destitute. I could not beg; and 
though I desired to work, yet I could not always 
obtain it. At length I moved to this place, and 
many a day have I seen roll over the heads of 
myself and child with not even a crumb of bread 
in the house. During the summer months I 
have supported myself by picking berries, most 
of which I have exchanged with the old miller 
for meal. But even poverty is not all. My 
heart sinks beneath even a greater weight than 
that ” 

The poor woman hesitated and gazed upon 
her fair daughter. 

“JI know that I am going from this scene of 
sorrow, and I must leave my chili behind. Itis 
a dark and dangerous world, sir, for one like ber- 
She will have no father, no mother, no protector, 
and no—” 

“Hush, mother dear,” urged Lydia, stepping 
lightly to the bedside. “You will not leave me 
yet; and if you do, some kind hearts will surely 
be found to give me protection.” 

“ That they will,” almost involuntarily ejacu- 
lated the doctor, with more enthusiasm than he 
was aware of. “This world is not so dark as 
your fears would paint it. ‘There are thousands 
of bright spots yet beaming upon its surface» 
and the great heart of humanity yet throbs with 
much of kindness. You have suffered, ’tis true, 
but O, how many are there who have suffered 
far more! Has not God left you a kind, true. 
and affectionate child, and has he not allowed 
you to live to see her a blessing to you? Tell 
me, do you not possess that which all the wealth 
of the Indies could not purchase in the honor of 
your daughter and yourself?” 

“Yes, yes—O yes!” cried the woman, as the 
burning words of the doctor fell upon her ears. 

“ Then try to feel more happy. It will do you 
more good than all the medicine in the world. 
You owe it to yourself and to your child: You 
shall not’ want. I will leave such potions as 
you need to-night, and I will call again on the 
morrow with something to nourish you.” 

“Your words and admonitions are just, sir, 
and I will do what I can; but ’tis hard to over- 
come the feelings and impulses of the crashed 
heart.” 

Lydia Lawrence had remained standing by the 
bed, but her eyes fell and her checks flushed as 
she heard the physician’s words, for she knew 
that his gaze was upon her. Yet she felt not un- 
easy, for there was something in what she heard 
that savored of an open-hearted kindness that 
she seldom met with, and it sent a thrill of joy 
to her soul. 

“ Doctor,” said Mrs. Lawrence, as Tollman at 
length arose to depart, “it may be a long time 
ere I can pay you for your services—perhaps 
never. I should not have sent for you to night, 
but Lydia was determined to go.” . 


“ Speak not of that, madam. Let me be the 
first to refer again to the subject of payment.” 

The doctor left such directions as he thought 
necessary, and also such medicines as could be 
of any service, and bidding the widow take hope, 
he left the cottage. The rain still continued to 
fall, but Jacob Tollman heeded it not, for his 
mind was too full of the scenes that had passed 
and he was contemplating an imaginary list of . 
kindnesses that he was going to perform for the 
widow. All this flowed from the pure desire he 
held for doing good. He was not selfish yet. 

On the next day he called as he hed promised, 
and he had the gratification of finding Mrs- 
Lawrence much better. She looked happier, 
seemed more hopeful, and conversed with much 
apirit. 


Two days afterwards he called and found his 
patient adleep. Her slumber was so sweet and 
quiet that he would not awaken her, so he sat 
down in the opposite room with Lydia, with 
whom he entered into conversation. Though 
her sphere of observation bad not been great, 
and though her means of literary attainments 
had been limited, yet Tollman found her mind 
well stored with useful knowledge; and as he 
gradually drew her out from her timid reserve, 
he discovered that she possessed all those moral 
and social beauties of mind that characterized 
her mother. 

When Dr. Jacob Tollman left the cottage that 
day, he had contracted a regular disease of the 
heart, not such an one, perhaps, as had pros- 
trated Mrs. Lawrence, nor, indeed, one that might 
have been deemed incurable ; but, nevertheless, 
there was much of palpitation in that region, and 
he felt as he had never felt before. That night 
he dreamed of the cottage nymph, and the next 
morning he thought of her as he ate his break- 
fast, and the more he thought the more he be- 
came convinced that he had never seen a female 
like her before. 

Towards evening, having attended to such pa- 
tients as needed his advice, he stood at his door 
revolving in his mind the expediency, or, as he 
chose to term it, the necessi’y of visiting Mrs. 


- Lawrence ; and he had made up his mind to go, 


when a gentleman in a gig drove furiously up to 
the gate and inquired for the “ doctor.” 

“Tam the man,” returned Lollman, stepping 
down from the door. 

“Then jump into my gig and go with me. 
There’s room engugh for both of us.” 

“ Unless the case is very urgent, you will have 
to dispense with my services for the present, for 
I was just going to fulfil a professional engage- 
ment,” returned the doctor, not at all liking the 
idea of being cheated out of his intended visit, 
now that he had made up his mind to go. 

“ The case is just such a case as must be at- 
tended to immediately. No more nor less than 
a@ man most dead ; so take your instruments and 
come along.” 

“Bat what is the case? Fractured skull, or 
broken limbs, or what? I should like to know 
what instruments to take.” 

The doctor at length made out that it might 
be a contusion of the skull and broken limbs 
both, so he prepared himself for either emergen- 
cy, and got into the man’s gig. It was an ap- 
peal he could not resist, but the circumstance 
opened his eyes a little wider to the fact that he 
had been deprived of a great enjoyment. His 
companion carried him some four miles from 
the village ; and when he stopped, it was in front 
of a small inn, where a few marketmen and 
farmers were in the habit of congregating. 

The doctor found his patient to be a middle- 
aged man, who had been thrown from his wagon, 
bat though he was considerably bruised and 
sprained, yet no bones were broken. Tollman 
remained with the unfortunate man until late in 
the evening; and when he returned ‘to‘his lodg- 


ings, it was altogether out of season for his in- 
tended visit to Mrs. Lawrence. 


Mrs. Lawrence was able to be about the hou:e. 
It was late in the afternoon that Dr. Jacob ‘oll- 
man called at her cottage, and finding that Ly- 
dia had gone down to the pond to gather a few 
lilies, some of which had been able to withstand 
the autumnal blasts thus far, he determined to 
follow her. He easily found her; and arm in 
arm they walked slowly homeward. What they 
said it matters not, only that without the least . 
apparent reason he whispered in her ear, and 
she trembled and shook like an aspen. She 
blushed, and tears ran down her cheeks, though 


the countenance upon which they sparkled looked 
neither sad nor sorrowful. 
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They were a very long while walking back to 
the cottage, and when they reached it, they both 
looked very happy. 

“Dr. Tollman,” said Mrs. Lawrence, as the 
former had removed his hat and taken a seat, 
“ the first time you visited me I made some re- 
mark to you about the payment for your servic. 
es, and though you then told me not to mention 
the subject again until you should first refer to 
it, yet I feel that it is my duty to give you some 
security. You have been the means of, perhaps, 
saving my life, not alone by your medical pre- 
scriptions, but by your kind attentions and hope- 
ful assurances. I own a portion of this cottage, 
such as it is, still free from debt, and if you 
would take a deed of it as security for the sum 
that is due you, I should feel much easier than I 
do now.” 

The young doctor bent his eyes to the floor 


for afew moments, and when he raised them, . 


there was @ strange expression upon his counte- 
nance. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I am willing to accept of 
security from you, but I cannot take it upon 
your home.” 

“ T have nothing else, sir.” 

“1 think you have.” 

* What can it be ¢” 

“T saw you have a golden clasp. That will 
cover my whole bill, and—” 

“ But my dear sir,” interrupted Mrs. Lawrence, 
with much tremulousness, “ that was a gift from 
my husband, and through all my dark paths of 
poverty and suffering I have held it as a thing 
too sacred to part with.” 

“But I will not dispose of it,” retarned the 
doctor, “I will not sell it. I will merely keep it 


as security for the payment of my debt. You | 


cannot surely object to that.” 

Mrs. Lawrence made no farther reply, but 
arising from her seat, she went to a small box at 
the head of her bed, and took therefrom a small 
golden clasp. It had a setting of small pearls 
surmounted by a lid that opened by a spring’ 
beneath which was a lock of hair. She handed 
it to che doctor, remarking as she did so: 

“Take it, sir; and while you have it, you may 
rest assured that you hold that which is as dear 
to me as life itself. I give it freely, for you have 
saved that life through the medium of which the 
memento is valuable. Yet, sir, I trast you will 

not dispose of it, fer I will redeem it, even 
though—” 

“Say no more, madam,” quickly interrupted 
Tollman. “I merely take the clasp asa pledge, 
and you shall have your own time in which to 
redeem it, and when you do redeem it, unless I 
am much mistaken, you shall be made as happy 
by the circumstance as I shall.” 

“T trust it may be so, sir.” 

“ Indeed it shall, madam.” 

As the doctor spoke, he arose to teke his leave. 
He spoke a few kind words to his patient, and 
then turned towards the door. Lydia followed 
him. There was an intelligent look in her eyes ; 
and as she received her lover's (we can’t hide the 
fact) parting grasp, she said: 

“A strange redemption of my mother’s 
pledge.” 

“Very, dearest,” returned Tollman, with a 
meaning look ; and thus saying, he started off 
towards the street. 

“Yes. I will see that the pledge is redeemed,” 
murmared the physician to himself, as soon as 
he was alone; “and such a joyful redemption, 
It will be the most happy period of my life.” 

It was sometime after dark when Jacob Toll- 
man reached his boarding-house; and though 
supper was waiting for him, yet he stopped not 
to partake of it. He had another patient to visit 
that night; and ordering his carriage to the door, 
he awaited its arrival, and then set off upon his 
farther business. 

The next morning was calm and beautiful, 
The trees were cluthed in their gaudy suits of 
autumnal tints—yellow, red, orange and brown ; 
a few venturesomie birds still remained to chant 
their melody through the bracing air; and the 
landscape was here and there dotted with the 
spring-time robes of lasting evergreen. Mrs. 
Lawrence was sitting by the fire-place, and Ly- 
dia was removing the dishes from the breakfast- 
table. The latter was far different in her looks 
from the appearance she presented when we first 

saw hcr on that stormiy evening at the boarding- 
house of Dr. TollmangyThere was a roseate 
glow of returning ee content in her 
cheeks, and front large dark eyes there 
gleamed a light of j0y and hope. The bare re- 


turn of health to her mother might have done 
all this, though it must be confessed that there 
was a peculiar sparkle in her eye that betokened 
some other source of soul-sent feeling. 

The table had been set back to its wonted 
place, the floor swept, the broom set behind the 
door, and Lydia was upon the point of going 
out to the woodshed when the sound of carriage 
wheels in front of the cottage arrested her at- 
tention. She looked out at the window and at 
once recognized the horse of Dr. Tollman. She 
was just going to anticipate that gentleman’s 
rap by going to the door, when he unceremoni- 
ously entered. Lydia would have at once ad- 
vanced to meet him, but she noticed that he was 
followed by a stranger, and she shrank back. 
Mrs. Lawrence heard the footsteps of the new 
comers, and she arose from her chair. 


“ Ah, my dear madam,” said the young doctor, 


as he stepped forward and took the lady by, she 
hand, “I have come to enable you to redeem 
your golden clasp. This gentleman, in consider- 
ation of former services at your hands, will do 
it.” 

As he spoke, he presented the gentleman who 
had accompanied him. 

“I do not understand,” returned Mrs. Law- 
rence; but she spoke no further. She gazed 
into the eyes of the stranger, and she saw that 
they were swimming with tears. She only gazed 
that she might see who it was that would thus 
redeem the golden clasp; but clasp, stranger, 
doctor, all were forgotten now. She recognized 
a pair of eyes that had beamed upon her before, 
the countenance to which they gave expression 
was dark and swarthy; but there were lines 
there. smile-marks there, that she had not for- 
gotten. 

She did not speak, I said, but her actions re- 
vealed the emotions of her soul. She fell for- 
ward upon the bosom of him whom she had 
thought a stranger, and she knew that she was 
clasped once more to the arms of her husband! 

Poor Lydia! She forgot the young doctor. 
There was one present who had a prior claim 
upon her notice; one whom she had not seen 
for years, but yet one who had heard her first 
prattle, and seen her first smile; one who had 
fondled her in his arms, and made glad her in- 
fancy by his loving kindness—her father! and 
she pillowed her head, by the side of her mo- 
ther’s, upon his bosom. 

“ He—he did it all,” said old Walter Law- 
rence, pointing towards the young doctor, as 
soon as he got clear from his wife’s arms. 

“ God bless you, kind sir,” murmured the hap. 

py woman, laying her hand upon the doctor's 
arm. 
“ And that blessing,” added the doctor, “the 
first I have really, heartfully received since last 
my mother’s hand rested upon my brow, redeems 
your golden clasp. I knew I should get it; I 
knew I had found your husbard, and I wanted 
only this clasp to convince him that I knew his 
wife.” 

As soon as the first burst of joy was over; as 
soon as both wife and daughter were able to lis- 
ten to the old man’s story, he told it, and he told 
it in a very few words: — 

“I will not pain you now,” he commenced, 
“with an account of the cruelties and tortures 1 
have suffered. We were attacked by pirates 
when we were within three days’ sail of Rio Ja- 
neiro, and those who were not killed in defend- 
ing the ship were sold as war captives, and sent 
to the diamond mines. There were hundreds of 
convicts and prisoners of war there; and we 
were ¢lassed with them without hopes of redemp- 


‘tion, Tew long years I wore out there, and dur- 


ing that whole ten years, I was planning the 
means of escape. At length I effected my ob- 
ject through the aid of an American merchant, 
and started for my home. I found not my wife 
and child where I had left them, nor could I 
learn exactly where they had gone; but I gained 
a slight clue to the direction they had taken, and 
with a slight hope I set out in search. Only a 
few miles from here I was thrown out from a 
wagon, and so much was I bruised that I was 
taken up senseless and conveyed to a neighbor- 
ing inn, and about the first thing I can remem- 
ber after that is the presence of our young friend 
—the doctor. He dressed my wounds ; cheered 
me by his kind words, and then, knowing him, 
from his profession, to be one who was likely to 
know all the families in the neighborhood, I re- 
lated to him my story, and the object of my 
searéh’@He gave me no direct answer then, but 
promised me that he would give me all the in- 


formation in his power as soon as I was able to 
ride out. Early this morning he came and 
brought me the golden clasp, and then I knew 
he could carry me to my wife.” 

The old man’s voice was here choked by his 
strong emotions of love and gratitude, and the 
doetor continued : 

“When I first found my patient Mrs. Law- 
rence, and he told me his story, I was sure your 
husband had returned, but, considering the phy- 
sical weakness of you both, I dared not run the 
risk of exciting hopes that might be crushed. I 
had seen the golden clasp you had in your pos- 
session, and from words which I heard you drop 
to your daughter, I knew that it was originally a 
present from your husband. I thought that 
would be the surest proof I could give him of 
your existence, and I gained possession of it for 
that purpose, The trial has fully proved its 
charm.” 

“And so you will have to go without your 
security, after all,” said Mrs. Lawrence, in a half 
playful mood, as she wiped away her tears of 


wt O, no!” returned the doctor. “If I have 
been the means of even shedding a single ray of 
sunlight across your path, you may return the 
deed by making my whole fature on earth one 
bright day of happiness. You wonder !— Give 
me but the hand of this good girl, and you will 
do as I have said.” 

As Jacob Tollman spoke, he turned towards 
Lydia and opened his arms. She looked first 
upon her mother, then upon her father, and then 
she went to the arms that were waiting for her. 

“ Youpwill marry a poor wife, Dr. Tollman,” 
said the mother, as soon as she became con- 
vinced where the heart of her daughter lay. 

“ Has she been a poor daughter to you ?” asked 
the young man, with a beaming look. 

“No, no,” quickly returned the mother. “She 
has been to me a mine of wealth.” 

“ And she will make me fall as rich a wife; 
for that love which begets the noblest of self- 
sacrifice, can never fail of making a pure and 
valuable companion.” 

* Then, if my husband says yes, take her.” 

“ Ay,” added the old man, “take her; but she 
is not so poor as might be. During the years I 
was planning my escape, I was not unmindful of 
the future. I found means to secrete a goodly 
store of diamonds, and I have them now safely 
pegged in between the soles of my boots. But 
gold and jewels can never add to the value of a 
true and virtuous wife, though they may some- 
times be not very unacceptable accompani- 


ments.” 
We will only add that the diamonds Mr. Law- 


rence had brought home with him realized quite 
a fortune; but Jacob Tollman never saw any 
valuable glitter in, them when they were com- 
pared with the sweet smiles and loving looks of 
his fond wife. She was to him indeed “ a pearl 


of great price.” 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
I HAVE ONE TRESS OF HAIR. 


BY MES. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


I have one tress, one little tress, 
Of dark and shining hair ; 
But 0, tis all the world to me, 
I treasure it with care ; 

For it is all that’s left me now 
Of my sweet infant girl ; 

A bud of promise, far too pure 
To blossom in this world. 


Though she sleeps ’neath the willow tree, 
1°Ul keep this dark brown tress ; 

It speaks of blissful hours to me, 
Hours fraught with happiness ; 

When I clasped to my yearning heart 
My first-born, darling child ; 

And felt a new, warm gush of love 
Flow through my heart the while. 


This little tress, this dark brown tress, 
Hath called forth many a tear ; 

A sweet memento it hath been, 
Of her I loved so dear. 

No gem, however bright and fuir, 
Can e’er be prized by me, 

So dearly as this lock of hair, 
fis all the world to me. 


A GOOD MAXIM. 

The more quietly and peaceably we all get on, 
the better—the better fur our neighbors. In 
nine cases out of ten the wisest policy is, if a 
man cheats-you, quit dealing with him; if he is 
abusive, quit his company; if he slanders you, 
take care to live so that nobudy will believe him. 
No matter who he is, or how he misuses you, the 
wisest way is generally to let him alone, for there 
+ is nothing better than this cool, calm, quiet way 


of dealing with the wrongs we mect with. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE MAGDALENE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


The face was wondrous fair, 
Time had not traced a single furrow there ; 
And yet the touching beauty of that face 
Spoke truths which time might never more erase. 
O, often has she heediess turned aside, 
To listen to the whispering voice of pride ; 
And many a strong temptation wakened then, 
Which might not calmly sink to rest again. 
Yet think not one, so beautiful as she, 
Could fall, at once, from truth and purity ; 
That evil passions, in one evil hour, 
Could gain o’er woman’s heart such dangerous power. 
No! step by step the tempter led her on, 
Till innocence and peace of mind wer gone; 
Seorned by the many, pitied by the few, 
All knew her frail, but deemed her hardened too. 
Draw back the veil which shrouds that face so fair, . 
A whole life’s history is written there. 
She hath drunk deep of pleasure’s poisoned bowl, 
Tn sin’s dark dregs hath steeped her very soul ; 
Love. hatred, envy. each by turns has swayed, 
And each in turn has been by her obeyed ; 
Until her very name became a jest, 
And evil reigned triumphant in her breast ; 
Helpless and hopeless, fate hath done its worst, 
Kindred and stranger deem her each accursed. 


But see! what light is kindling in her eye! 
Jesus of Nazareth is passing by ! 

He never felt the scorn that others feel— 

Will he not listen to her sad appeal? 

Calmly she mingles with the gathering crowd, 
Wraps her blue mantle o'er her as a shroud ; 
And with that ray of hope, so faint and dim, 
And less, perhaps, of faith. she follows Him ; 
The thronging multitude she heedeth not, 

The wondering gaze, if seen, is soon forgot ; 

Her listening ear has caught one gentle strain 
Of music, which shall ne’er be hushed again ; 
And mercy’s accents, pure as breath of heaven, 
Have whispered, “ Peace! thy sins are all forgiven !”” 


O God! amidst that hust of followers, 

Was there one heart which rendered more than hers’ 

Was there one throb of gratitude more pure? 

One heart of flesh more fitted to endure ’ 

The boundless love, so passionless its trace, 

Is stamped on every feature of her face ; 

The high resolve, which nerves her spirit now, 

Is written on the pure and lofty brow ; 

And they shall bear her on through good and ill, 

Till she her holy mission shall fulfil. 

Last at the Cross her lingering footsteps stay, 

First when an angel rolled the stone away ; 

And when his glorious message he unfurled, 

She was the first to bear it to the world. 
SLEEP-WALKING AND SLEEP-BATHING. 
About two o’clock in the morning, the watch- 

men on the Revenue Quay were much surprised 

at descrying a man disporting himself in the wa- 
ter, about a hundred yards from the shore. In- 
timation having been given to the revenue boat’s 
crew, they pushed off, and succeeded in picking 
him up; but strange to say, he had no idea what- 
ever of his perilous situation, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty they could persuade him he was 
not still in bed. But the most novel part of this 
adventure was, that the man had left his house 
at twelve o'clock that night, and walked through 

a difficult and dangerous road a distance of near- 

ly two miles, and had actually swam one mile 

and a half when he was fortunately discovered 
and picked up.— Chamber's Pocket Miscellany. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE sIsTERS’ SEPARATION. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


The sweet and soothing baim of separation’s pain 
Is cherishing the hope of meeting soon peg . 


Farewell, dearest sisters, although we must roam, 

Far, far from our parents, our friends, and our home ; 

How sweet tis to think that no space can divide 

The bonds which affection and nature have tied ; 

Have bound round our hearts, and though scattered they 
lie, 

All space they elude, and all parting defy. 


North and south, east and west, though we diversely go, 
Those bonds of affection and nature shall glow ; 

Though formed of young roses they ’re stronger than steel, 
And brighter than gems all the mines can reveal ; 

In our bosoms the rivets are fixed to remain, 

For, though distance extends, it ne’er weakens the chai 
We are each one & link, wheresoe'er our retreat, 

And our parents the centre, at which we all meet. 


WOMEN AS WRITERS. 

Then a woman of tact and brilliancy, like me 
has an undae advantage in conversation with 
men. ‘They are astonished at our imstincw. 
‘They do not see where ot our knowledge ; 
and, while they tramp their clumsy way, 
we wheel and fiy, and ither and thitaer, 
and seize with ready eye all the weak points, like 
Saladin ia the desert. It is quite anojlier ihing 
when we come to write, and, without suggestion 
from another mind, to declare the positive 
of thought that is in garet 


A quiet conscience makes one so serene! 

Chnstians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 

That all the aposties would have done as they did. , 
Byron, 
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BRIGHTON HOTEL AND CATTLE MARKET. 


The series of illustrations, given herewith by 
our artist, fequires some account of Brighton 
and its interésts. Brighton—originally a part of 
Cambridge—is five milés from Boston, and is, 
naturally, one of the pleasantest towns in Massa- 
chusetts. Its natural bound—Charles River, 
making a graceful and very picturesque feature 
in the views had of the town, is also of value for 
its navigation, and affords delightful sails. The 
chief interest, at present, in the town, is in its 
widely known Cattle Market, which originated 
during the revolutionary war, through the enter- 
prise of Jonathan Winship, sen., who bought cat- 
tle for the army ; and thus, from a limited trade, 
the market has become a very important feature 
of the business of the place. The sales for seve- 
ral years have amounted to between two and 


three millions of dollars per annum, and the 
number of catile to two or three hundred thou 
sand annually. The cattle market draws to- 
gether a great number of strangers from various 
parts of country, and they are provided with 
comforts at the finest suburban hotel in the vici- 
nity of Boston. This hotel is kept by Mr. Wil- 
son, and stands in the first rank of “ out-of-town” 
hotels. It is a pleasant summer resort, and 


thousands prove, by their frequent visits thereto, 


its very great superiority to other hotels in the 
vicinity of Boston. Thursday is market-day, 
and, for several days previous, the roads are 
thronged with droves of cattle and sheep. | 
Brighton was the place of residence of Peter 
Faneuil, the donor of “ Faneuil Hall” to the 
town of Boston; and later, the dwelling place 
of Noah Worcester, the “ Apostle of Peace,” so 
called. Omnibusses run to Brighton, under the 
care of Mr. Wellman and the popular “ Dan,” 
affording a very pleasant ride of five miles, and 
present more varied and beautiful natural scene- 
ry than this town. As one looks down from iis 


pleasant bills upon the wide and rich landscape 
which encircles him—Watertown and Newton, 
Brookline, Roxbury, Boston; Charlestown, Cam- 


bridge, with their clustering objects of interest— 
he is most impressed with the contrast between 
the present condition of the country and its ap- 
so. as described two hundred years ago. 

he anthor of that quaint old book, ‘ Wonder- 
Working Providence,’ written almost two bun- 


dred years since, could he come back now, would 


be sadly puzaled, we fancy, to find superlatives 


enough in the king's English to paint his amaze- 
ment. He wrote thus of Boston. and its envi- 
rons: ‘ Invironed it is with brinish floods, sav- 
ing one small istmos, which gives free access to 
the neighboring towns by land on the south side, 
on the north-west and north-east. Two constant | 
fairs are kept for daily trafique thereunto. * * * 


All these [hills], like overtopping towers, keep a 
constant watch to see the approach of foreign 
dangers, being furnished with a beacon and loud 


babbling guns to give notice, by their redoubled 
“ echo, to all the sister towns. he chief edifice 
GOItG TO BRIGHTON. of this city-like town is crowded on the sea 
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banks, and wharfed out with great labor and 
cost; the buildings beautiful and large, some 
fairly set forth with brick tile, stone and slate, 
and orderly placed with seemly streets, whose 
continual enlargement presageth some sumptu- 
ous city. But now behold the admirable acts of 
Christ at this his people’s landing. The hid 

thickets in this place were such that wolves and 
bears nurst up their young from the eyes of all 
beholders in those very places where the streets 
are full of girls and boys, sporting up and down 
with continued concourse of people. * * * 
This town is the very mart of the land; Datch, 
French and Portugalls come here to trafique.’ 
A part.of the ‘brinish floods,’ which of old thus 
‘invironed’ Bostov, have been forced to retreat 
before the encroaching hand of civilization and 
art. And the numerous bridges and avenues 
which now stretch out as arms on all sides of our 


ROAD SCESE IN BRIGFTON—DRIVING TO MARKET. 


metropolis to embrace the beautiful gardens and 
teeming farms, the quiet homes and tasteful and 
costly country seats of a large suburban popula- 
tion, have already more than fulfilled the above 
prophecy of the good old Johnson, wherein he 
* presageth some sumptuous city” to come, and 
testify that the ‘small istmos,’ which, in his day, 
gave ‘free access to the neighboring towns by 
land on the south side, on the south-west and 
north-east,’ has proved quite insufficient for ac- 
cess now. The most agreeable of these various 
channels of communication, both as a pleasant 
drive and for the fine view afforded of Boston, 
as one enters,is the Western Avenue, which was 
opened for travel July 2, 1821. Commencing at 
the foot of Beacon et, Boston, it extends, by 
one branch. to Brookline, and by’ another to 
Brig hton—the line of which latter it meets at a 
distance of two anda half miles from Boston 


Common. It bears the name of Beacon Street 
through Brighton, and is continued to Water. 
town.” The business at Brighton has called for 
more extensive accommodations; and during 
the past season, the Cartle Fair Hotel, of which 
our artist has given us a fine view herewith, has 
been very much enlarged at a great expense. 
There is now a spacious public room, a large 
business room, and barber's room adjoining. 
Numerous parlors and sleeping rooms have been 
aided, and other alterations and improvements 
been made. The house was planned by that 
celebrated architect—William Washburn, Esq., 
of Boston, and the work was executed by Mr. 
W. W. Dane, of Brighton. It is finished in 
modern style, and is probably the largest and 
most convenient public house in the vicinity of 
Boston, and as you approach it on either side, 
makes an imposing appearance. Mine host, Mr. 


ViBW Of THE CELEBRATED CATTLE MARKET AT BRIGHTON, MASS 


Wilson, is the prince of landlords, and universal- 
ly popular. The principal railroad station is in 
Winshi "s Gardens, through which the Worces- 
ter railroad passes—in summer, a delightful 
place of resort. This road, the first ever built 
among us for passengers (the Quincy Railroad, 
the first in the country, having been used only 
for the transportation of stone), was opened on 
the first of April, 1834, through Brighton and as 
far as Newton. The weekly receipts at this 
Brighton station exceed those at any other sta- 
tion on the Worcester road, having amounted, 
some weeks, to five thousand dollars end up- 
wards. There is another station on the same 
road in the eastern part of the town nearest to 
the city. This, from having been called the 
“ Cambridge crossing,” has sometimes deceived 
travellers, and led them to suppose it was in 
Cambridge ; whereas the Charles River, a mile 
beyond the crossing, is the division line between 
the two places. Some elegant houses have been 
lately erected in the vicinity of this station. 
And, for a better understanding of the locality, 
it is desirable that it be known as the “ East 
Brighton Station,” rather than as the “Cari- 
bridge Crossing ”"—to which city the station in 
no wise pertains either by situation or by any 
facility which it could afford to the inhabitants 
of that place for communication with Boston. 


DYING WORDS OF WILBERFORCE 


“ Come, and sit near me ; let me lean on you,” 
said Wilberforce, to a friend, a few minutes be- 
fore his death. Afterward, patting his arms 
around that friend, he said: “ God bless you, my 
dear!” He became agitated somewhat, and then 
ceased ing. Presently. however, he said: 
“T mast leave you, my fond friend ; we shal! walk 
no further through this world together; but I 
hope we shall meet in heaven. Let us talk of 

‘heaven. Do not weep for me, dear ——, do not 
weep; for I am very happy; but think of me, 
and let the thought make you press forward. I 
never knew happiness till I found Christ a Sav- 
iour. Read the Bible—read the Bible! Let no 
religious book take its place. Through all my ° 
perplexities and distresses, I never read any 
other book, and I never felt the want of any 
other. It has been my hourly study ; and all my 
knowledge of the doctrines, and all my acquain- 
tance with the experience and realities of reli- 
gion, have been derived from the Bible only. I 
think religious people do not read tne Bible 
enough. Books about religion may be useful 
enough, but they will not do instead of the sim- 
ple truth of the Bible.” He afterwards spoke 
of the regret of parting with friends. “ Nothing,” 
said he, “convinces me more of the reality of 
the change within me, than the feelings with 
which I can contemplate a separation from my 
family. I now feel so weaned from earth, my 
affections so much in heaven, that I can leave 
a all without a regret; but I do not love you 

ss, but God more.” Such were the closing 
words of one of the most gifted and polished 
minds.— New York Observer. 
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MRS. WESTCUT’S RELATIONS. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


Mr, Orvitte Westcur was born and bred 
in the village of Copely, beyond the precincts of 
which he rarely, if ever, travelled. Yet Mr. 
Westcut had the appearance of knowing many 
people abroad; and he frequently sauntered in- 
to the Copely Hotel, to examine the traveller's 
book, as if expecting, daily, to find familiar 
names among the “ late arrivals” 

Mr. Westcut may have designed giving such 
an impression to his village acquaintance ; but | 
should judge his application to the leaves of the 
hotel book was rather the result of innate curi- 
osity—a broad seam of which ran through the 
fine timber of the Westcut family tree. Copely 
is a village somewhat famous for its mineral 
springs and romantic scenery, which draw 
crowds of strangers in that direction, in the 
“ watering season ;” and Mr. Westcut’s humanity 
inspired him with interest to know the names, 
and learn some facts concerning every individual 
who visited the village 

At all events, Mr. Westcut was never more 
astonished in his life, than on one fine summer 
morning, when examining the travelling records, 
as usual, he met with three names as familiar to 
his ears as household words. In large, heavy 
characters, there was written: “Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Pinkingham Powell.” Then followed, in fine, 
precise lines: “ Mariana Theresa Elroy ” 

Mr. Orville Westcut tarned pale. Then a 
flush suffused his face, and perspiration started 
from his brows. He looked up at the landlord, 
with a guilty, fearful expression, and perceiving 
that he was not observed, glanced timidly 
around. The “coast”—to use a nautical idiom 
was clear.” Mr. Westcut fixed his eyes 
upon the end of his nose, dropped his head, and 
glided into the street, like a thief afraid of de- 
tection. 

I am not aware that Mr. Westcut—who was a 
highly respectable citizen—had done anything 
for which he had reason to feel either fear or 
shame. Now I can say, more positively, that no 
one has reason to be afraid of ghosts. Yet some 
people are afraid of ghosts. Those three names 
were like ghosts to Mr Westcut; he was afraid 
of them. 

“Good heavens!” he murmured, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow in the open air, 
“Mrs, Westcut’s relations !—Mrs. Pinkingham 
Powell—Miss Mariana Theresa Elroy !—Biess 
me, if they should condeseend to visit my wife! 
What on earth skould we do?” 

I have said these mames were like ghosts to 
Mr. Westcut. They were worse. No ghost 
ever haunted an unhappy mortal as these names 
had, ‘or fifteen summers and winters, haunted 
him. Let us glance at his matrimonial history 
for an explanation. 

Mrs. Westcut was an Elroy—Mariana Theresa 
was her cousin. Mrs. F. Pinkingham Powell 
was Mariana Theresa’s sister. Now the Elroys 
—as Mr. Westcut piously believed—were an an- 
cient, aristocratic race. Mr. Westcut was also 
conscious of everlasting obligations to Mrs. 
Westcut—who, as said before, was an Elroy— 
for honoring his family by an uniop with him. 
But there was one unpleasant circumstance, 
which caused Mr. Westcut frequently to regret 
that Mrs. Westcut was.an.Elroy.. The connec- 
tion had failed to elevate him to a level with 
that aristocratic race,”and Mrs. Westcut had 
never been able wholly to forgive herself, for 
suffering love to bring her—an Elroy—down to 
a plane with the Westcuts. And from the day 
of their marriage—nay, from the earliest period 
of their acquaintance, when Virginia Elroy, ap- 
pearing as a stranger in Copely, won Orville 
Westcut's affections—she had never. ceased to 
dwell upon the wide distinction between their 
families 

“ Yes,” said she, with a sigh, when bronght to 
consent to become his wife, “yes, it is fate. I 
must sacrifice family to love!” And Orville 
was gratefuh When they were married, she 
sighed again, and said : 

“{ should like to my family, if I thought 
they would forgive me; but they are proud— 
proud !” 

And when the “happy pair” had become do- 
mesticated in tue respectable, but by no means 
ancient, mansion of the Westcuts, Orville was 
forever hauntsd by the ghosts of the race of El- 
roys. Night and morning, they were ever pres- 
eat. If he had the nightmare, they were, in 


some manner, concerned in it; if he was trou- 
bled with hypochondria, they were responsible. 
They stalked in upon him at breakfast—they 
overshadowed the dinner table—they were served 
up by Mrs. Westcut (late Elroy) at tea. He 
grew thin upon them. Had he been a man of 
weak intellect, he must inevitably have become 
insane. Whenever Mrs. Westcut desired a new- 
dress, she had only to say in presence of her 
husband : 

“QO, dear! what would Mrs Pinkingbam 
Powell say, if she should see an Elroy in such 
frightful duds as I am obliged to wear?” And 
Orville’s purse was opened. If the poor man 
was so unfortunate as to do anything displeas- 
ing to Virginia, she had only to say: 

“QO, dear! if you was a little more like Mr. 
Frederick Pinkingham Powell! But it is use- 
less to talk!” And Orville exerted himself at 
once to conform.to her beau ideal of a husband ; 
feeling guilty, I suppose, on account of his pre- 
sumption when he aspired to unite himself—a 
Westcut—with one of the race of Elroy. 

On one occasion, Virginia, becoming disgusted 
with the ancient fashion of the vehicle in which 
the family rode to church, desired a carriage of 
modern style; and delicately hinting that never 
before had one of the name of Elroy stooped to 
appear in such a box, and that she felt remorse 
for the disgrace brought upon the family, 
through her, she succeeded in touching Orville’s 
heart. A fashionable vehicle was bought—the 
shades of the Elroys were appeased. 

After being haunted by the names of Virginia's 
relations for fifteen winters and summers, as 
said before, it is barely possible to conceive of 
Mr. Westcut's agitation on seeing three of them 
written in full in the book of the Copely Hotel! 
It struck Orville that he could never bear up 
under the indignation of these outraged rela- 
tions of Mrs. Westcut. On his way home, he 
was driven almost to the verge of distraction 
with imaginary fears of a descent upon Virginia 
by these stately representatives of the dignity of 
her family name. Moreover, in his tender re- 
gard for her feelings, he dreaded to acquaint her 
with the danger; he shuddered to think of her 
humiliation, knowing that the personages she 
had degraded by her plebeian connection were so 
near, and might condescend to look in upon 
her, in the humble home she had chosen! 

Orville crossed the threshold with a dejected 
air,and paused to observe Mr. Westcut—late 
Elroy—frying doughnuts over the kitchen fire. 
Belinda, the “help,” was shelling peas in a cor- 
ner, and laboring faithfully to pursue her work, 
and at the same time to kcep Master Orville El- 
roy’s mischievous hands out of the dish. Mari- 
ana Elroy was rocking Theresa Elroy—all the 
children were Elroys—in the cradle. Mrs. 
Westcut turned to place a pan of freshly fried 
doughnuts on the table, and saw her husband 
standing in the doorway. She drew herself to 
her full height and gave him the look of an 
offended queen. 

“Mr. Westcut,” said she, “if you stand there 
watching me, to exult in the thought that one of 
the name of Elroy has finally been brought so 
low as to fry her own doughnuts, you'd better 
be somewhere else !” 

“ My dear, I—I do not exult—” 

* No! you pity me! Weill, there is nobody to 
blame but myself,so I will not complain. I 
might have done as well as my cousin, who mar- 
ried Mr. Frederick Pinkingham Powell—but 
what's done can’t be helped. I don’t say I wish 
I had kept up the dignity of my family, like her 
—or like Mariana Theresa, who never married, 
because she could not marry beneath herself, 
even though she has had as good offers as her 
sister!” 

“TI sometimes almost make the wish for you,” 
murmured Urville, desperately. 

Virginia sat down the doughnuts and looked 
at her husband. Her face was very much flush- 
ed, either with anger or shame, or the heat inci- 
dent to the frying operation. Her lips quivered, 
and her voice trembled as she spoke. 

~ Mr Westeut! This—after the sacrifice of 
family I bave made! You are—you are un- 
grateful !” 

« My dear,” said Orville, softening, “I meant 
no reproach. It is only for your sake, I some- 
times think it would have been better if we had 
never been married. It is not pleasant for you 
to reflect that you have married beneath you—” 

“O, I don't regret it—really!” replied Vir- 
ginia, earnestly, for she had an affection for her, 

husband; and with all her faults, she possessed 
considerable feeling. ‘No, I do not; I never 


did regret it, and I trust I never shall. But I 
can’t help thinking of what Mrs. F. Pinkingham 
Powell and Maria Theresa would say.” 

Orville sighed, and with perceptible agitation, 
led Virginia mysteriously into an adjoining 
room. 

“ My dear,” said he, “prepare yourself for a 
surprise !” 

“O, for mercy's sake, don’t frighten me! 
What has happened ?” 

“ Your relatives—” 

“ My aristocratic cousins ?” 

“Yes; Mr. F. Pinkingham Powell and lady, 
and Miss Mariana Theresa Elroy—” 

“ What of them ?” asked Virginia, with appre- 
hension. 

“ They are at the Copely Hotel!” 

Mrs. Westeut uttered a faint cry, and fell, 
fanning herself, upon a chair. 

“ At the Gopely Hotel?” she gasped. “Are 
you sure ?—the! Powells, and Mariana Theresa ?” 

Orville confessed the truth with a sort of 
timidity, which would have given a stranger to 
suppose it was something he was to blame 
about. 

“Mercy on us!” cried the disconcerted Vir- 
ginia. “But you didn’t see them ?” 

“No; but—” 

“ What can have brought them here? They 
know I am settled here—and if it should be that 
they have come to visit me—” 

“You need not be at home, you know !” said 
the sympathizing Orville. “I knew it would be 
a mortification for you to meet them.” 

“ Dear me, I never thought of their coming to 
Copely !” faltered Virginia. 

“Shall we shut up the house ?” 

“No, no! I think J could face them, for I 
have the pride of an Elroy to sustain me. But 
—I would rather they should not see you.” 

“So would 1?” exclaimed Orville, from his 
heart. 

“ And if you could only manage to be about—” 

“T will go anywhere you please. For, really, 
I am not anxious to meet the Elroys.” 

This announcement gave Mrs. Westcut—late 
Elroy—great satisfaction; and ina short time 
Orville had stolen away from the house by the 
back door, resolving to avoid his own hearth, 
until all danger of facing the Elroys was past. 

As I have said before—®r, as I should have 
said before, if I have not—it was a fine morn- 
ing, in the summer time; and Mr. Westcut, 
having no work of importance to perform, took 
his gun and went into the woods, which were 
shady and extensive in Copely, thinking he 
could do nothing better during the day than to 
shoot a few squirrels for the children. The 
weather was warm, however, and in a little 
while, Orville, becoming tired of his search for 
game, sat down on a log, near what was called 
by the inhabitants of Copely, the Spring Road. 
He had been but a short time in this position, 
meditating, I suppose, on the dignity of Mrs. 
Westcut’s relations, when, hearing voices and 
looking through a thicket of hazel bushes that 
grew by the road, he saw some persons entering 
the woods on foot. Orville sat still, waiting for 
them to pass; but instead of passing, they paused 
on the edge of a thicket, at the instance of a fe- 
male, who complained, in a feeble voice, of 
being “ completely tuckered out.” 

“ Why can’t you be a little more refined in 
your expressions?” asked another voice, in a 
shrill treble, peevishly. 

“ People can’t always stOP to pick their words,” 
replied the voice that ‘had first spoken; “ ’spe- 
cially arter comin’ up sich a mighty hill as this 
r 

“But it is just-@s easy to say you are exces- 
sively futiqued, as to use the vulgar expression— 
tuckered,” insisted the shrill voice; “and at this 
time in particular, when we are going to visit 
Jenny's relations, who are so genteel—” 

“T don't know bout their being so very gen- 
teel, after all,” interrupted a heavy base. “The 
landlord didu’t seem to be the least might struck 
when I told him we was connections of the 
Westcuts ; so on the hull, I felt kinder sorry we 
didn’t go straight to Jenay’s house last night, 


instead of being to the expense.of putting up at- 


the tavern jes’ for sake of being genteel.” 

By this time, the strangers had seated them- 
selves on the further extremity of the same log 
which afforded Orville a resting-place—the hazel 
bushes preventing his discovery—and he now, 
as may be supposed, had become somewhat in- 
terested in this conversatio 

“J don't care what the Tatora thought, or 
didn’t think,” said the shrill voice. “Jenny has 


always been writing about her aristocratic hus- 
band—telling how well she has done, getting 
married off here in Copely—and why shouldn't 
we believe her ?” 

“ Aristocratic husband!” thought Orville, 
overwhelmed with astonishment. “Goodness! 
that’s me, I suppose—and I suppose these are 
the Elroys !” 

fet Orville could not realize the fact. He 
peeped through the hazel bushes, and listened 
to the conversation of the strangera, without be- 
ing able fully to give credit to his senses. At 
length the truth seemed to have come forcibly 
upon him. His countenance brightened—he 
laughed with inward satisfaction. 

“So, then, these are the Elroys! Real fiesh 
and blood, after all! Well, 1 understand now 
why Mrs. Westcut didn’t want me to meet them, 
but thought she could face their majesties! | And 
only to think,” muttered Orville, his face, dark- 
ening with a mingled expression of anger and 
shame, “only to think, that for fifteen years I 
have entertained such veneration for these rim- 
ple people !—for fifteen years I have trembled to 
hear their names! ©, 1 can never forgive Mrs. 
Westcut for the deception! But I will have my 
revenge!” 

Mr. Westcut came out of the thicket and ap- 
peared before the travellers. One was a tall, 
bony man, in stiff dicky, white cravat and new 
broadcloth, in which he did not appear to feel at 
ease. By his side sat a thin, prim, antique fe- 
male, in rustling silk and showy ribbons. At 
her elbow was a similar specimen of humanity, 
who appeared much more at her ease, however, 
than the man ; and much plumper, and less prim 
than her sister. Orrville, at a glance, determined 
the identity of Mr. F. Pinkingham Powell, Mrs. 
F. Pinkingham Powell, and Miss Mariana The- 
resa Elroy. He was saved the trouble of ad- * 
dressing them, as he had resolved to da, by the 
prim Miss Elroy, who, the moment she per- 
ceived him, inquired : 

“Can you tell us if we are in the right road 
to the country house of Mr Orville Westcut ?” 

“Orville Westcut, madam ?” 

“ Yes, sir. We are connections of Mrs Or- 
ville Westcut. We have come to Copely Springs 
for our health—we are taking a little stroll for 


pleasure, and understanding that the Westcuts 


live in this neighborhood, we thought of making 
them a morning call.” 

“If you are going that way now, I can con- 
duct you,” replied Orville. “Mr. Westcut’s 
house lies just through the grove.” 

“Then you know the Wescuts?” cried Mrs. 
F. Pinkingham Powell. 

“O, perfectly well,madam. AndI have heard 
Mrs. Westcut speak of you, I presume, hundreds 
—nay, thousands of times.” 

“ And Jenny has married well, hasn’t she ¢” 

“ Some folks think she has, madam; but you 
had better judge for yourself. At all events, 
Mr. Westcut will be delighted to see you in his 
house !” 

The Elroys were already on their feet. Miss 
Elroy hoped they were not putting Orville to 
any trouble; and being assured that their guide 
undertook his task with pleasure, the whole par- 
ty set out for Mr. Westcut’s house. 


Mrs. Westcut—late Elroy—had brought the 
frying operation and other domestic duties to a 
close, and was on the point of dressing for the 
afternoon, when Master Orville Elroy screamed 
at the top of his voice: 

“OQ, look! Papa is coming through the gate 
with some country stragglers !” 


Mrs. Westcut looked accordingly—speechless 
with dismay. The thin and prim Miss Ma. 
riana Theresa Elroy, she recognized at a/glance. 
Mariana Theresa’s sister, and Mariana Theresa 
Elroy’s sister's husband, with their frightful od- 
dities, could not be mistaken, although Mrs. 
Westcut had not seen them for years, Then the 
evident satisfaction and pride he took in mar- 
shaling the army of “ stragglers” into his own 
house, filled his wife with painful emotions. 
The first thought was to retreat 10 her chamber, 
and fortify herself against the enemy; but her 
cruel husband cried oat: 

Mrs. Westcut! here are your. own blood 
cousins—a branch of the Elroy family! Mr. 
Pinkingham Powell, Mrs. Westeut. Mrs. F.- 
Pinkingham Powell, Miss Mariana Theresa 
Elroy.” 

“La, cousin!” said the thin and prim lady, 
“how do youdo? This gentleman appears to 
be pretty familiar with our names—I am so glad 
to see you, cousin !” 

And the thin and prim lady, with great preci- 
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sion, shook hands with Virginia, kissed her, and 
re-introduced her companions ; after which, turn- 
ing to thank Orville, she requested to know his 
name. Mrs. Westcut, stammering with confa- 
sion, introduced Mr. Westcut. 

“I wished to afford you an agreeable sar- 
prise,” said Orville, appearing as awkward as he 
could. 

“La, me!” said Miss Elroy. “ This Mr. West- 
cut! Who would have thought it ?” 

Mrs. Powell said “ Wny Jenny!” and looked 
incredulous ; while Mr. Powell, evidently reliev- 
ed at finding his wife’s cousin's husband an ap- 
proachable mortal, after all he had heard, shook 
him heartily by the hand. 

“So now come in—glad to see you!” said Or- 
ville. “Why, I've heard so mach about you 
with a sly look at the disconcerted Mrs. Westcut 
—‘ that I feel’ acquainted with you already. I 
will send t the hotel for your baggage immedi- 
ately, and you shall stop with us a month !” 

The Elroys, although surprised, did not appear 
displeased to find Mr. Westcut so familiar and 
agreeable. 

“ La,” said Mariana Theresa, “we'll make you 
as long a visit as you wish. Dear me, cousin, 
you are not situated exactly as we expected to 
find you, but you appear to be very comfortable, 
after all.” 

Mrs. Westcut, almost weeping with vexation, 
was unable to reply. Her only alternative was 
to complain of sudden dizziness—leave the El- 
roys to the care of her husband—and, retiring to 
her room, give vent to her feelings in a flood of 
tears. Her vaunted relations were so odd—and 

Orville seemed to enjoy his triumph so much, 
that, as she afterwards confessed, “she didn’t 
think she could live through it any way in this 


world !” 
Yet Mrs. Westeut—late Elroy—survived. 


With cold-blooded cruelty, Mr. Westcut. pre- 
vailed upon his wife’s relations to prolong their 
visit day after day, until they had been a week 
at Copely. Each moment seemed to develop 
some new oddity, and Orville was filled with 
overflowing and unceasing delight. 

Virginia, having recovered from the first 
shock, appeared the mildest, most humble and 
amiable woman in the world! Orvi'le, having 
carried his’triamph as far as he desired. permit- 
ted the delightful visitors to depart from Copely. 
From the proud, freiful wife, she became the 
most amiable of consorts. Seldom, very seldom, 
did she indulge in complaints; and then her 
husband had only to say: 

“Tt is too bad! It was never intended by na- 
ture that one of the name of Elroy—” 

Oat of compassion for Virginia's distress, Or- 
ville never went any further} be was not vindic- 
tive. He was satisfied with the change in his 
wife; he would not pursue his revenge too far. 
It was enough for him that, whenever she found 
fault with him, he could boast his connection, 
by marriage, with the aristocratic blood of Elroy. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES. 


BY W. A. Foaa. 
Dear mother, from thy heavenly home, 
O come to me once more ; 
And cheer me with thy words of love, 
As in the days of yore. 


The way is cold, and dark, and drear, 
Before me, mother, now ; 

And a sadness rests upon my soul, 
And a shadow on my brow. 


And I often, often think, mother, 
». When I feel [ am alone, 
°T would be a blessed thing to make 
My bed beside thine own. 


To mingle my dust with thine, mother, 
And have my spirit flee 

To rest in bright, celestial bowers, 
Forevermore with thee. 


But I must bide my time, mother, 
Though the way is dark and drear ; 
This thought the darkness shall dispel, 

That thiou art ever near. 


COMPROMIcE WITH CONSCIENCE. 
Old Ferdinand of Naples was addicted with a 
al addiction to the eaux ciseaux ; 80 roy- 
, indeed, that he could not be prevailed upon 
k his diversion even on the death of his 
queen. He continued to potter about, therefore, 
his gun upon his shoulder, though he ought to 
have been mourning; but as a compromise to 
his conscience, between love of his amusement 
and grief for his bereavement, he told his cour- 
tiers he should shoot nothing but very little birds ! 


And conscience, truth and honesty are made 
To rire and fall, like other wares of trade.— Moore. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
“Two of a Trade can never agree.” 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


Simon Saitnson was a striking illustration 
of the truth of this proverb. For years he had 
been known as “ the grocer” of the thriving lit- 
tle village of C——. His claim to the title was 
undisputed, for there were none to compete with 
him. The Widow Brown, at one time, did un- 
dertake to keep a small supply of minor grocer- 
ies at her little ale house at the corner, and Sam 
Price, the dealer in dry goods, made a faint at- 
tempt to unite the two branches of trade, by 
appropriating one part of his shop to barrels, 
boxes and kegs, containing divers articles in 
Mr. Smithson’s line ; but all these efforts died a 
natural death and Simon reigned triamphant in 
C———. The idea of a rival hever entered his 
brain. The little village increased® rapidly in 
population ; new buildings of various kinds were 
erected, flourishing schools instituted, manufac- 
tories established, and rumor said that ere an- 
other year had passed. the railroad would pass 
through the town; and the wondering villagers, 
many of whom had passed their lives in this one 
spot, would soon become familiar with the won- 
derful powers of steam in overcoming all obsta- 
cles to travelling, and, at a comparatively trifting 
expense, might visit even distant parts of their 
native land. The prosperity of the village nat- 
urally increased the prosperity of our friend 
Simon. He began to show evident marks of a 
man who is “well todo in the world.” His 
store was much enlarged; a smart clerk stood 
ready to lighten the duties of his employer, and 
the pleasant countenance of Mrs. Smithson was 
no longer seen on a busy evening, as in former 
times, when she weighed the tea and sugar for 
the poorer class of their customers, leaving her 
spouse at liberty to devote himself to those with 
better filled purses. The good lady was now 
quietly seated in her pleasant parlor, with her 
promising family around her; and on a Sunday, 
when they walked to church, the neighbors 
gazed with admiration upon the rich silk dress 
which Mr. Smithson brought his wife from the 
city, the last time he went to purchase goods, 
and upen the French merino frocks and prettily 
trimmed hats of the little girls, and the smart 
new overcoats for the two boys. 

Then Mr. Smithson himself was no despisable 
figure, for he had employed a city tailor to make 
his last new suit, and it served as a model for 
all the young beaux in the village; and even 
Jemmy Longshears passed over the insult offer- 
ed him, and condescended to call upon Mr. 
Smithson and beg the favor of a nearer view of 
the admired garments, that he might fashion the 
spring suits of his customers after the much 
approved pattern. 

“So we are to have a new neighbor, I hear, 
friend Smithson,” remarked Jonathan Freeman, 
as he entered’ the grocer’s store one morning 
and quietly seated himself on the top of a flour 
barrel, at a convenient distance from the place 
where Simon was standing. 

“ Indeed, I am glad to hear it,” was the reply; 
and visions of a new customer passed rapidly 
through Simon’s mind. “Who is he?—much 
of a family ?—where are they to reside ¢” 

“Three questions at once, neighbor. But I 
believe [ can answer them to your satisfaction. 
Do you recollect Jack Eastman—an old school- 
mate of yours, 1 believag” 

* True; and as clever a fellow as you would 
see in a day’s journey. It wasa sad day for me 
when he left the village to seek his fortune in 
the great world. I have quite Jest sight of him 
of late years.” _ 

“ He is to be our new neighbor,” replied Free- 


man, with @ slight smile. “He has.made some 
money, and has concluded to settle in his native 
village. He has a wife and some five or six 
children, and I understand they have taken the 
new house, which is just completed, near Deacon 
Sparks.” 

“Indeed! well this is good news! I must call 
on Jack at once We were old friends, as you 
say, and he will be a grand customer for me 


with his large ‘an. 
“Well, as to t, neighbor Smithson, I am 


rather doubtful. That is just the point on which 
I was going to speak. I do not wish to be the 
bearer of ill news; but as a friend, I thought I 
would step in and tell you what report says.” 

“ Well, what does it say?” replied Simon, 
impatiently, for he @¥en wearied of his neigh- 
bor’s long stories. 

“You know the new store on the opposite 


corner, Mr. Smithson. It is said that Eastman 
has hired that, and is going into the grocery 
business on a large scale.” 

“ Going into the grocery business!” repeated 
Simon, in a voice of consternation. “ It cannot 
be possible. Surely the neighbors will represent 
to him the folly of the thing.” 

“To say the truth, friend Smithson, there are 
many who do not see any particular folly in it. 
They maintain that the increase of inhabitants 
renders it necessary that there should be more 
stores of various kinds—that it will increase the 
prosperity of the village, etc. 

Simon’s countenance expressed the most 
blank astonishment, as his neighbor made these 
suggestions ; but he was wise enough to restrain 
the expression of his indignation, well knowing 
that his friend Freeman was one of those hap- 
pily situated persons, who have nothing to do 
save ito go from house to house, and give their 
owa version of whatever has been said or done 
at the last visited place. He therefore coolly re- 
plied that “it was nothing t» him ; his reputa- 
tion was well established, and it was not to be 
supposed that his old customers would forsake 
him for a new comer. Jack Eastman was wel- 
come to try his luck. As a friend, however, he 
should advise him to seek a more favorable sit- 


uation ” 

Searcely an hour had elapsed after Mr. Free- 
man’s departure, when a gentlemanly looking 
man, with a frank, open countenance, entered 
Mr. Smithson’s store, and accosting him in the 
most cordial manner, begged to receive the wel- 
come due to an old friend. 

“You surely remember Jack Eastman,” he 
exclaimed, as the cold pressure of the hand and 
half-averted countenance, excited a suspicion 
that he was unrecognized. 

“It is many years since we met, and we have 
both changed much,” was the indirect reply. 
“You are welcome, Mr. Eastman—but what 
brings you to our little village ?” 

“ Our great village, you mean. Why, man, it 
will soon be a city! I never saw a more thriv- 
ing place. You are a lucky man to have mo- 
nopolized the grocery business for so many 
years—you must have made a fortune. You 
will not object to giving an old acquaintance a 
chance to, try his luck now. But perhaps you 
have already heard that I have taken the new 
store on the opposite side of the way.” 

“ | heard a report of the kind, but could hard- 
ly believe that you seriously proposed entering 
into competition with me. It would be a small 
proof of friendship to endeavor to take the bread 
out of my mouth, although I have little fear of 
the result. Iam too well established in the 
business to be injured by a new comer.” 

To this contradictory speech of Simon’s, Mr. 
Eastman replied good;humoredly : 

“I have no wish to injure you, my good 
friend. I have been told by responsible persons 
that a new grocery store is much needed in this 
vicinity, as you actually have more business 
than you can attend to; and that there are many 
in the smaller adjacent villages, who would be 
glad to regard this as the centre of trade, pro- 
vided other stores of various kinds could be ¢es- 
tablished. The prospect seems encouraging. 
and I hope to benefit myself without injuring 
any one. I called to talk over the matter with 
you, hoping for your friendly co-operation. 
Those in the same business should always help 
one another. There is strength in union, you 
know.” 

“© Two of a trade can never agree,’” answercd 
Simon, shortly. “I have neither advice nor as- 
sistance to give in the matter. I shall attend to 
my own business, and you must attend to yours.” 

“Then, good morning to you, neighbor, for 
the present,” was the undisturbed reply. “ An- 
other day you will think better of this affair.” 

Weeks passed on. The new store was fairly 
under way, and seemed likely to claim a share 
of public patronage. Simon had nothing to 
complain of; he still had quite as much as he 
could do. But the very consciousness that 
there was a grocery on the opposite corner, was | 
harrowing to his soul. He was no Jonger the 
same man. Although in reality as prosperous 
as ever, there was an indefinable fear that some- 
thing was going wrong, and an unusual anxiety 
and irritability were visible in his whole de- 
meanor. In vain Mr. Eastman made friendly 
advances. 

“Mr. Smithson,” said a bright eyed, curly- 
headed little fellow—the very image of Jack 
E-étman in his early days—éntering Simon’s 
store one pleasant morning, “ father is very sorry 
to hear that your wagon broke down this morn- 


ing, aod he sent me over to say that his is quite 
at your service, as he shall not use it to-day.” 

“Much obliged to him, but I never borrow,” 
was the crusty reply; and after standing a mo- 
ment in the hope that something more would be 
said, the little lad returned. 

Nothing discouraged, the friendly neighbor 
made another effort. For many weeks it had 
been almost impossible to procure any good 
butter, excepting at a most exorbitant price. 
Mr. Eastman at length luckily succeeded in 
purchasing two large tubs at a reasonable rate, 
and kindly stepped in to tell Simon of his good 
fortune, offering to share the prize with him ; 
but Mr. Smithson clung to his conviction that 
there could be no friendship in trade, and firmly 
believed there must be some concealed motive 
im this kind offer. So Mr Eastman kept his 
butter, and supplied both his own customers 
and Mr. Smithson’s with the rare luxury. Is 
was really surprising to see with what different 
feelings the two men regarded each other. If a 
customer expressed any dissatisfaction with a de- 
sired article, and hinted that perhaps he had 
better try at the other store, Simon was in a 
perfect fever of agitation, expressed his firm 
conviction that nothing of the kind could be 
found at Mr. Eastman’s, and gave every assur- 
ance that exactly what was wanted should be 
forthcoming in the shortest possible time. Mr. 
Eastman, on the contrary, frequently suggested 
when showing an inferior commodity, that very 
likely neighbor Smithson might suit them. In 
this way matters went on, both parties appear- 
ing to be tolerably prosperous, until Simon was 
suddenly attacked with an inflammatory fever, 
which for many weeks confined him to his bed, 
and from which his recovery was, at one time, 
very doubtful. A good constitution and careful 
nursing at length prevailed; and some two 
months after the first attack, his devoted wife 
had the satisfaction of seeing him once more 
able to rise from bis bed. As health and strength 
returned, his worldly cares weighed heavily on 
his mind. He had made no inquiries respecting 
his business during his sickness. When able to 
think at all. there had been a kind of despairing 
consciousness that everything must inevitably go 
to ruin, and he dreaded to ask any questions. 
Now that there was a prospect of his getting 
about once more, affairs must be looked into; 
and with a desperate resolution, he asked his 
wife if she had closed the store during his illness. 

“ Bless your heart, no,” was the reply. “We 
have sold more than ever, I believe, for all your 
customers felt so much sympathy for you, that 
they thronged the store.” 

“But who has attended to the business? 
Wellman is as ignorant as a child in many par- 
ticulars. He can keep the books well enough, 
but as for buying and selling, our own little boy 
would do as well.” 

“Yes, but we have another clerk—an excel- 
lent salesman ; and as to the buying, one of your 
friends has attended to that, and, indeed, has 
taken charge of the whole business for you.” * 

“But what friend has done this?” exclaimed 
Simon. “I had no idea that any of the neigh- 
bors knew anything of the grocery business !” 

“There are not many of them that do, I 
reckon,” responded the wife, with a wise shake 
of the head. “I was nearly at my wit’s end the 
first two weeks of your sickness, bat Providence 
raised us up a kind friend im our hour of need” 

“Bat who is he?” asked her husband, with 
some impatience. “ Why do you not name him ? 
He must have been a sharp fellow to have pie- 
vented Jack Eastman from taking advantage of 
my situation. I expected to find that he had 
got all my best customers.” 

“Jack Eastman is the very man who has done 
it all. He has purchased your goods with his 
own money, procured you a trusty salesman, 
and runs in every evening to see that all goes 
straight. Besides this, he watched with you sev- 
eral nights when you knew no one, and his wife 
has made you I can’t tell how many jellies and 
little dainties that I never heard of in my life.” 


Simon could hardly believe his ears. What! 
Jack Eastman, the rival grocer, whose friendly 
advances he had always mistrusted and rejected. 
Had he actually taken charge of his business for 
two months past, and yet the sales had been 
larger than formerly? Here was indeed a com- 
plete refutation of the oid proverb that there is 
no friendship in trade. 


Another week elapsed hefore he saw Mr. East- 
man, and then the cordial pressure ot the hand, 
with the heartfelt thanks omspne side, and th: 
sincere pleasure on the offff, showed that ail 
difference was at an end between them ; and, in- 
deed, on Mr. Eastman’s part it had never existed. 

In after years the friendly grocers of C——— 
were living witnesses that friend-hip in trade is 
as indispensable as in all o:her relations of 
society. 

“ There is strength in union,’ Mr. Eastman 
would sometimes repeat, and smilingly neighbor 
Smithson would reply, “ Yes, two of a trade 
should always agree.” 
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NEW LIBRARY 
OF ST. GENEVIEVE, AT PARIS. 


The building of this new and 
elegant library, a view of which is 
given in the two engravings on 
this page, was authorized by the 
French government in 1843, and 
has only recently been completed. 
The style of the building, both in 
exterior and interior, reflects great 
credit on Mr. Labrouste, the archi- 
tect. In the vestibule—the roof of 
which is supported by square pil- 
lars along the outer wall, are bust: 
of the following distinguished 
men—St. Bernard, Montaigne, 
Pascal, Moliere, Lafontaine, Bos- 
suet, Massillon, Voltaire, Laplace, 
L’Hopital, Descartes, Poussin, P. 
Corneille, Racine, Fenelon, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Mirabeau and 
Cuvier. This vestibule is lighted 
by two windows, and the light 
which falls from the top of the 
principal staircase. The reading- 
rooms are two in number: onefor 
manuscripts—of which the library 
possesses an immense collection, 
and the other for printed works. 
The latter is represented in the 
second eugraving. They are both 
lighted by gas, and are loft 
and elegant. The arches and pil- 
lars are of iron—a material used 
very liberally in the construction 
of this building. This library is 
free to the public throughout the 
day and evening. no charge what- 
ever being made for the use of the 
books. They are not, however, 

rmitted to go out of the build- 

ng. Many pvor students are in 
the habit of frequenting the public 
libraries of Paris, bringing their 
own books, because they find here 
the light, comfort and want they 
cannot command in their own 
lodgings. In such a case. the stu- 
dent shows the books he brings 
with him to the librarian on entering and leav- 
ing. When he wants a book of reference, he 
writes the title on a slip of paper, hands it to an 
attendant, and it is immediately brought to him. 
Nowhere in the world are there so great facilities 
for self instruction, as in the city of Paris. 
What a pity that the political condition of so 
brilliant a capital should be so degraded! And 
what a pity itis that no higher aim seems to 
characterize the French nation than to be the 
mere leader and umpire of the fripperies and 
fashions of life. 


VESTIBULE OF THE NEW LIBRARY OF 8ST. GENEVIEVE, AT PARIS. 


THE ARABIAN DESERT. 

Few of our readers are able to form an ade- 
quate idea of the horrors of an exposure to the 
pangs of thirst occasioned by the want of water 
sometimes experienced by caravans, in their 
journey across the great Arabian desert. A 
French traveller affirms that he was once a wit- 
ness to a most terrible scene of this kind, be- 
tween Anah and Dryjeh. The desert was subject 
to vast swarms of locusts, which, after they had 
devoured everything, at last perished themselves. 
The immense numbers of dead locusts corrupted 


the pools from which, for want of springs, they 
were obliged to draw water. The traveller ob- 
served a Turk who, with despair in his counte- 
nance, ran down a hill, and came towards him. 
“T am,” cried he, “the most unfortunate man in 
the world. I have purchased, at a prodigious 
expense, two hundred girls, the most beautifal 
of Greece and Georgia. I have educated them 
with care ; and, now that they are marriageable, 
I am taking them to Bagdad. to sell them to 
advantage. Ah, they perish in this desert for 
thirst; but I feel greater tortures than they.” 


f 


The traveller ascended immedi- 
ately the hill; a dreadful spectacle 
here presented itself to him. In 
the midst of twelve eunuchs and 
about a hundred camels, he saw 
these beautiful girls, of the age of 
twelve to fifteen, stretched upon 
the ground, exposed to the tor- 
ments of a burning thirst and in- 
evitable death. Some were al- 
ready buried in a pit, which had 
or been made ; a greater number 
dropped down dead by the 
side of their leaders, who had no 
more strength to bury them. On 
all sides were heard the sighs of 
the dying; and the cries of those 
who, having still some breath re- 
maining, demanded in vain a drop 
of water. The French traveller 
hastened to open his leathern bot- 
tle. in which there was stll a little 
water. He was gojng to present it 
to one of these unhappy victims. 
Madman!” cried his Arabian 
guide, “ wouldst thon have us die 
from thirst?” He immediately 
killed the girl with an arrow, seiz- 
ed the bottle. and threatened to 
kill any one whw should venture 
to touch it. He advi-ed the slave 
merchant to go to Dryjeh, where 
he would find water. “No,” re- 
plied the Turk; “at Dryjch the 
robbers would take away all my 
slaves.” The Arab dragged the 
traveller away. The moment they 
were retiring, these unhappy vic- 
tims seeing the lust ray of hope 
vanish, raised a dreadfal cry. The 
Arab was moved 10 compassion ; 
he took ove of them. poured a 
drop of water on her burning lipe, 
and set her on his camel. with the 
intention of making his wife a 
present of her. The poor girl 
fainted several times, when she 
passed the bodies of her compan- 
ions, who had fallen down dead 
on the way. Our traveller's small stock of wa- 
ter was nearly exhausted, when they found a 
fine well of fresh and pure water; but the ro 
was so short, that the pail would not reach the 
surface of the water. They cut their cloaks in 
strips, tied them together, and drew up but little 
water at a time, because they trembled at the 
idea of breaking their weak rope, and leavi 
their pail in the well. After passing pvethes 
many such dangers, and enduring a great deal 
of suffering, they at last arrived at the first sta- 
tion in Syria—Dr. Burder’s Qriental Customs. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FRED ERICK GLEASON, Proprizror. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“The Heart's Secret, or the of a Soldier,” a 
story of the Low Latitudes, 
novelette, wri ly for the Pictorial, by our old 
and favorite Lisorenant Morray. 

The Litera Wie,” of the Domestic Circle, by 
Mrs. 

“ The Indian Maiden, or Kindness rewarded,” a story, 


“Matthew Alwin, or the Abduction,” a tale of Napo- 
leon’s time,” by E. Curtiss Hove, U. 8. N. 
“ The Lazzaroni,” an Incident in the career of Fra Dia- 
volo, by Francrs A. Durivace 
“She sleeps in the Convent Yard,” lines, by F. ©. 8. 
by ©. A. Ha 
‘ope on, Hope ever,’’ verses, AROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
“ The Fourth of July,” poem, by Joun Russa. 
“ Lines to a Bird,” by Owzn G. Warnen. 
“Our Ship,” & poem. 
“ Summer Eve,” lines, by L. M. Brown. 
Childhood,” & poem, by J. 
li y CaARLes H. Srewarr. 
“T’ve been to the Woods,” verses, by I. C. Baker. 
“ Lines on leaving Hartford, by J Honr, Jn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This number will be the first of our r third volume, and 
will be elaborately and beautifully i! 
No pains have been spared, no cost counted, in perfectin 
every department of the Pictorial, and volume third wil 
be the most perfect work of the kind ever attempted 
Earope or America. 

It will contain a very beautiful allegorical design, repre- 
senting the Fourth of July ; a national picture, relating to 
our liberty and the cons tution of the United States. A 
superb picture, drawn by our artist, Mr. Billings. 

Also a series of scenes representing the far.famed mon- 
ster of the deep, the Sea Serpent, as seen in distant oceans 
and our own waters, giving in detail his various propor- 
tions and br jgareor ge and also a picture of one seen as 
early as 1740, which our readers can compare with that of 
the one whose annual visit, at this period of the year, at 
Nahant, never fails to create so much interest and specu- 
lation. 


A very original and faithful series of Japanese pictures, 
by our artist. Mr. Chapin, fully illustrating some of the 
curious peculiarities of _ this most peculiar portion of the 
world. the Marr — 
second, Method of ‘Agriculture, as practi 

the Japanese ; third, Portraits of a Man and Women 
Rank ; fourth, Japanese Country fifth,a 
Machine ; and sixth, a view showing the "Puneral Ceremo 
ny of the ” Japanese. 

A beautiful scriptural scene from a celebrated painting, 
by Horace Vernet, entitled, Rebecca at the Well. A pic- 
ture that will greatly please our readers. 

large and effective Franklin Pierce, the 
tof the United States. 
‘taken recently from life. 


PICTORIAL, VOL. II—BOUND. 

We are now ready to bind the second volume 
of the Pictorial for our subscribers in even a bet- 
ter style than we brought out volume first. It 
will be bound in cloth, with thicker boards, gold 
edge, gilt back and illumined sides, at a charge 
of one dollar, supplying a splendid new title page 
and index of contents. This title page is by 
Mr. Billings, and represents a variety of subjects 
appropriate to the character of our paper. The 
four quarters of the globe are represented by 
appropriate designs, entitled America, Europe, 
Africa and Asia, with most elaborate and beau- 
tifal scroll work ; the base is supported on either 
side by an agricultural and maritime view, while 
the middle foreground and centre effect of the 
whole is given by a domestic group—a drawing- 
room scene. This piece of work is decidedly the 
finest specimen of art that has yet been issued 
from this establishment, and will challenge the 
admiration of the critical, and those who love 
perfection. and neatness. This will form a 
frontispiece of great beauty to volume second. 
We have also the second volume now bound 
complete, as above, and for sale at three dollars. 
It forms a splendid parlor ornament, in the 
shape of a book of four hundred and sixteen pages, 


beautifully illmstrated with five hundred or morew 


engravings of men, manners, natural history, 
localities, and the current and notable events of 
the day—being literally the cheapest book in 
the world. It is now ready for delivery at our 
office of publication, and may also be obtained 
at all the periodical depots in the United States. 
ny or all of the back numbers of the Pictorial 
rom the commencement, can be supplied to 
those who wish to complete broken files, or re- 
place injured numbers, by calling at our office, 
or at any of the periodical depots. 
TueatricaL.—The Ravels are delighting the 
Boston theatre-goers. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

Next week we shall commence a new volume 
of the Pictorial in a atyle of beauty and excel- 
lence that shall surpass any previous effort we 
have made upon this favorite journal. We have 


| been engaged upon our contemplated improve- 


ments for months, and our experience thus far 
will enable us to vastly increase the beauty and 
perfection of the Pictorial. Those who have 
observed the paper from the first, cannot have 
failed to notice the constant and weekly im- 
provements that we have made as it regards the 


excellence of our printing, both in the letter- . 


press and pictorial departments. 

This is all very well, and has been apprecia- 
ted; but we shall prove to our readers next 
week that the motto “live and learn” is a true 
one, for we can still do better, and are resolved 
to accomplish this desirable object. The new 
head that will be adopted next week, is by one of 
the best artists on wood, in this or any ;poun- 
try, and will be the finest piece of crip- 
tion of work ever produced in this country. The 
design still embraces a picture of Boston from 
the sea; but it is a picture, a likeness, and not a 
second-rate view. 

The type that we have had manufactured for 
the coming number and volume is of the very best 
material and style—clear, distinct, and of a shape 
to admit of being readily caught by the eye, and 
yet of a size to allow of our getting an immense 
amount of reading matter into the pages of the 
Pictorial each week, besides beautifying its ap- 
pearance and improving the general style of the 
typography. In short, the coming number of 
our paper will be a little the best issue we have 
ever yet published. Let those who would secure 
the numbers complete subscribe early and with- 
out delay. 

We shall also commence in the next number 
Lizurenant Mourray’s beautiful tropical story 
of “Tus Heart’s Secret: or, A So_pieR’s 
Fortune,” written expressly for the Pictorial, 
and which is a tale calculated to so interest our 
readers as to charm them with the story, and the 
successfal management of a most delicate scheme 
in the plot. The principal scenes are laid in 
Cuba and Old Spain, and the characters embrace 
portraits drawn from life and fact. 

Notwithstanding the costly improvements that 
will thus be made, and the great outlay we shall 
be at to produce a paper such as will be credit- 
able to the country, our terms will remain the 
same. The constantly increasing popularity of 
the Pictorial, and the almost miraculous success 
that has crowned our efforts, have enabled us 
thus liberally to expend both time and money 


upon our paper. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

Next week’s number of the Flag of our Union 
will appear in a greatly improved style, with a new 
dress throughout, a new and beautifully designed 
head, new, original and expressive designs for 
the various departments, and in every respect 
greatly beautified. The circulation of the Flag 
has steadily increased, and is at this time 
larger than at any former period. This liberal 
patronage on the part of the public challenges 
a liberal outlay from us; and this will be most 
cheerfally met and shown to our readers, next 
week, 

The type, which has been manufactured for 
us, is of the very best material, and will present 
a fine, yet bold and distinct face to the eye of 
the reader, and impart a neat and beautiful ap- 
pearance to the whole sheet. Our plan, other- 
wise, will be in no way changed. We shall still 
continue our efforts to please, and are resolved 
to merit the extended patronage and success 
which have so long greeted our efforts to pro- 
duce a good, sound, literary weekly r, of the 
most entertaining and instructive ch ter. 

We shall commence also a new and deeply 
interesting novellette in the coming number of 
the paper, from the pen of Dr. J. H. Roprnson, 
the scenes being laid in the south and southwest, 
among the stirring events of the early period 
of the history of Texas. It is entitled:—* Tue 
Lone Srar: or, Tas Texan Bravo. A Tole 
of the Southwest,” and will be a rich treat for our 
many readers. secure the volume and nov- 
elette com early. 

It will be fémembered that we send the Flag 
and Pictorial to one address for $5 per antrum. 


On!—The Lantern says, that Jenny Lind 
ought to join the Indians because she is a 
squaw-ler ! 


Bostron.— The city was never healthier. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF U8. 

Below we give a selection from the notices 
that reach ns daily from all parts of the United 
States, thatour readers may see how well peo- 
ple, who understand such matters, appreciate the 
character of our Pictorial. At the same time, 
permit us to thank our brethren of the press for 
the constant good feeling that they have unceas- 
ingly evinced towards our enterprise from the 
outset. 


this country.— Boston 

This is, without doubt, one of the best literary journals 
in the United States.— Dollar Newspaper, Philadelphia. 

We consider it an indispensable inmate of every family 

wing-room — Savannah Journal, Tenn 

This journal is one of the brightest stars in the literary 
hemisphere.— Boston Daily Herald. 

It contains the best amount of reading matter 

we receive.— Waukegan Gazette, Ill. 

Gleason.— Boston Daily M 

Travel where you States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journal — Burling- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 

The design of thia work is entirely original, and thus far 
it has met with unprecedented success.— Democratic Ban- 
ner, Newcastle, Ind. 

The numbers from week to week are a brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, ana few persons of taste will 
be without it — Boston Dai/y Times. 

The engravings in each number are certainly worth the 
price of subscription, —_ » only two dollars a volume. 
— Green Mountain £gis, 

The paper i eatiy eign being written by some of 
the first literary characters in country.— True Demo- 
crat, Chardon, Ohio. 

The “ Pictorial’’ has reached a wonderful circulation, 
but richly merits the success it meets with.— The Com- 
monwealth, Boston. 

It is, perhaps, as fine — of its class (a ae) 
as floats upon the bright and sparkling sea of literature — 
Gazeute, Hightstown, N. J. 

The “ Pictorial” is a credit to American art and litera- 
ture. Few families, who have enjoyed its visita, would be 
again without it.— Boston Post. 

The largest, handsomest. best printed, and most inter- 
esting weekly paper we have ever had the pleasure of in- 
specting.— Camden Pheniz, N. J. 

We are proud of it as an American juction, and we 
are prouder still to hear of friend Gleason’s unparalleled 
success.— Weekly Jubilee, Philadelphia. 

The literary ch ter of this splendid illumined weekly 
is equally meritorious with its engravings, which are by 
master hands.— Bo-ton Daily Bee. 

Our wonder ir, that anybody should see this illumined 
paper without subscribing for it.— Independent, Canton, 
N.S. 


of any 


This beautiful illumined journal enjoys an almost fabu- 
lous circulation, and the presses which print it work day 
and night throughout the week.— Boston Daily Journal. 

This elegant weekly has gone on improving since its 
commencement, in the most rapid and perfect manner, 
until it now presents a specimen of art and jiterature 
highly creditable to the country.— Bangor Democrat. 

In whiteness and firmness of paper. elegance of ty pogra- 
phy, and superiority of illustration, this capital publica- 
tion will compare with every one in the world.— 
City Item, Philadelphia. 

The valuable character of the paper as.a work of refer- 
ence of matters of the past, as well as being so handsome 
and interesting an ornament - the centre-table, has ied 
to its universal p for binding.— People’s Own, 
Hagerstuwn, Ma. 

It is one of the handsomest pictorials we have ever seen, 
and is an honor to the country and to the enterprising 
publisher, who succeeds in getting it up in such beautiful 
style. The literary contents are almost entirely original. 
— Chester Herald, I 

“ Gleason’s Pictorial ’’ continues to be the handsomest 
as weil as one of the best weeklies ever issued in this coun- 
try. It is, indeed, what its name purports, a ‘ Drawing- 
Room Vompanioo,”’ and every lady in the land should be 
a reader of its pages.— Eaton on Democrat, Ohio. 


These notices, taken quite at random, will 
serve to show the readers of the Pictorial that 
the liberal efforts of the publisher are not in vain 
as it regards his endeavor to produce a superb 
illustrated journal, at a rate of cost which places 
it within the reach of all classes. 


EUSTATIA: 
THE SYBIL’S PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


This excellent story, just completed in the 
Flag, is now published in book form, and may 
be had at any of the periedical depots through- 
out the country.* The plot is exciting and well 
managed, and the story throughout is highly en- 
tertaining. It is now in convenient form for 
preservation, or to send to distant friends. 


Gurss.— Why is an overdose of bark like an- 
cient Germany? Because it is too tonic (Teu- 
tonic.) Can this go down? 


Query.— Why is a whitesmith likely to make 
a commotion in the alphabet! Because he 
makes A poke R, and A shove L. 


Presentation.—Hon. Daniel Webster has. 
given a copy of his works to the city of Boston, 
for the city library. 

Mitrrary.—The Boston military were never 
in better condition. 


A Caution.—Affect not to be witty, nor jest 
so as to wound the feelings of another. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Milton Libby to 
Miss Louisa Libby, of Scarborough, Me. 
By Rev. Be Stow, Mr. Lewis Flanders to Miss Caroline 


Baker. 

By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Legrand Lucas to Miss 
Abby W. — 
a . Sharp, Mr. John 8. Green to Miss Ann 

im 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. Marston Lane 
to Mrs. Louisa Crane. 

At Brookline, Rev. Adams Ayer, of Chelsea, to Miss Mar- 
tha A. Hinkley. 

At Newton, ‘by Rev Mr. Woods, Mr. Thomas M. Weston 
to Miss Julia’ A. Hill. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Stephen Stan- 
wood, of Danvers, to Miss Emeline 8 ‘Prothingnam. 

At ‘Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Joel Crooker to Miss 
Emily M. Foas, of Concord, N. H 

At Wenham, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. David Knowles, of 
Hampton, N. H., to Miss Eunice Conant. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Samuel T. Proudman, of Boston, to 


Miss Mary Davis. 

At Hubbardston, Rev. Mr. Judd, Mr. William Cole- 
man, of Boston, to Miss Sophia Thompson. 

At Portiand, Me., by Rev. Mr. Weston, Mr. William L. 

At St. Louis, by Rev. Mr. Giddi 
Je., of Becton, to Miss Bees La 


Tn this city, Mrs. Sarah L. Frost, 26; Mr. Wellman Bur- 
bank, of Chelsea, 33; Mrs. R. Maria Wadley; Mr. David 
A. Messinger, 64; Mr. Joseph Fogg, of Berwick, Me., 45; 
Mary J. Furneaux, 12; Mr. William Bridge, 56; Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth J. Mansise, 76; Mr. Nathaniel Chandler, of Lancas- 
ter, 78; Mrs. Abigail Otis, 79; Mr. William D. Uallahan, 
832; Capt Charles D. Gardner, formerly of Portland, Me., 
64; Mr. William Hichborn, 32. 

At Roxbury, Miss Joanna L. Webber, 15. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Anne Walker, 89. 

At Quincy, William Newcomb, Esq_., 61. 

At Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth Lefavour, 71. 

At Bridgewater, Mrs. Deborah Lazell, 88. 

At Loweil, Mr. John B. Atkinson, 24, of Newport, R. I 

At Kowley, Mrs. Sarah farr, 24 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Catharine Walton, 73. 

At Gloucester, Maj. John Mason, &3. 

At Rockport, Mrs. Hannah Poole, 73. 

At Pittstield, Madam Rachaei E. Childs, 93. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Rebecca Swain, 101. 

At New Bedford, Miss Mary Tallman, 91. 

At Oukham, Mr. Samuel Kock wood, ¥2. 

At Swampscot, Mr. Jonathan Bailey, 56. 

At Greentield, Mrs. Angeline F. Hammond. 

At Lunenburg, Mrs. Polly Tarbell, 92. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Oliver P. ane, *. 

At Parsonsfield, Me., Mr. George New begin, 93. 

At Warwick, R. L., Mrs. Mary Hssex, 92. 

At White Sulphur Springs, Vol. Reuben Deaver, 42. 

At West Baton Kouge, La , Judge Thomas W. Chinn. 


A SPLEWOID PICTORIAL, 


—anD— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful: and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elr- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of nc- 
table events of the day. 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pases 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, beth male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous spec mens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the rr and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and _ beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 

g in ite ical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of oriyi- 

y it » to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 

per year. 


ot Tan ov oun and one copy 
the PicrorniaL Drawive-Room ComPANION, one year, 
85 00 


(> The Daawme-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at t#@ cents per single copy. 

Published every by 

SON, Boston, Masa. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
@. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore 8t., Saltimore 
A. C. BAGLEY, 10 West 3d Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
EB. K. WOODWARD. cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


Subscriptions recsived at vither of the above places, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE EARLY TI&S OF LOVE. 


BY JOSEPH 5. BUTLER. 


© cherish the early ties of love, 
When the heart is pure and young; 
© gather its songs of innocent joy 
Bre its harps shall be unstrung. 
Tts artless smiles and its gentle words, 
Its tender vows and tears ; 
There ’s a joy in these that cannot be thine, 
In the lapse of after years. 


Yes, gather sach rosy biossom bright, 
That life’s young spring puts forth ; 
They are of a thousand nameless sweets, 
The aroma of the earth. 

For the path of childhood ever lies 
Amid a waste of flowers, 

Where the honey bee and butterfly 
Sport in its fragile bowers. 


The mead wears a richer verdure then, 
And the skies a softer glow ; 

And the simplest floweret charms the eye, 
With its petals of tinted snow. 

And the bieakest heath, and the ruined tower, 
Possess a wonderous spell ; 

And a legend tale, or a fairy song, 
Will haliow the simplest dell. 


Then the world is fresh, and hope abides 
In strong and joyous trust ; 

And the buoyant soul, with outspread wings, 
Knows not time’s wasting rust. 

Bat 0 the whelming flood of years 
Will come like the ocean’s roll ; 

And storms of grief, and wrong, and woe, 
Sweep over the weary soul. 


Till the heart, like the last lone forest tree, 
Shall branchiess be and sere ; 

And be doomed to stand and wither on, 
Over by-gone memories dear. 

Then cherish the ties of early love, 
When the heart is young and pure ; 

And bind its blossoms on thy breast, 
With a band that will endare. 


Such links of love, and hope, and joy, 
Can never again be wove ; 
And age, with all its wisdom, will 
Not equal thy heart’s young love. 
When, over the wasting flood of years, 
The spirit wills to ream ; 
Like the dove of the deluge, it plucks a branch 
From the bower of sweetest home. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STEP-MOTHERS: 


—orR— 


THE POWER OF PREJUDICE. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“ Axp so Mr. Barton is really going to marry 
again,” said my cousin Caroline, as I took my 
work basket and seated myself beside her. 

“ And who is the happy person ?” I asked. 

“Happy indeed! Who would think of ex- 
pecting happiness where step-mothers are con- 
cerned !” she exclaimed. 

“But is not the lady amiable, Caroline?” I 
continued. 

. *As to that, I do not know,” was the answer ; 
“JT am not acquainted with her. But I really 
think Mr. Burton a cruel man. - He cannot have 
his child’s happiness at heart, or a strange wo- 
man would not be brought into his family, to 
destroy the merry days of Clara. I do not be- 
lieve that a good step-mother ever existed.” 

“ Why, Caroline, you speak very warmly, and 
without much experience, I fear,” said Mrs. 
Marshall, a friend who was visiting in the fam- 
ily, and overheard the observation. 

“ Perhaps I do,” replied Caroline. “But can- 
dor compels me to say that Ihave witnessed 
more discord and unhappiness produced in fam- 

..ilies by step-mothers, than from any other one 
cause.” 

_ “But you should recollect, my dear, that your 
remark might be qualified somewhat. Thére 
are exceptions to every rule. Do you not sup- 
pose that there have been step-mothers who 
loved children not their own, and were equally 
beloved by them in return?” asked Mrs. Mar- 
shall, earnestly. 

“TI will not dispute that you may know of 
such cases, but I cannot say as much for my- 
self,” said Caroline, firmly. “I may be preju- 
diced, perhaps.” 

“T think 1 could convince you that you are 
somewhat ; but I fear my remarks on this dis- 
agreeable theme would not be listened to with 
much pleasure,” rejoined the visitor, looking 
archly at Caroline. 

“ You wrong me, Mrs. Marvhall,” said the lat- 
ter, with warmth. “I am perfectly willing to 


be convinced my sentiments are erroneous 
on this subject. And look—Maria has laid aside 
her work, and I know will listen gladly, Is it 
not so, cousin ?” 

Having signified my assent, Mrs. Marshall 
commenced : 

“For the sake of convenience I shall put my 
relation in the first person. When I was ten 
years old my mother died. I did not realize her 
loss; but when I saw her borne to her last rest- 
ing-place, and the earth thrown over her, I sob- 
bed as though my heart would break. Her 
health had always been delicate, and I was pet- 
ted and induiged quite too much for my good. 
Being an only child, I was almost idolized by 
both parents; but the beneficial influence my 
mother ever exerted over me, prevented evil 
consequences. Was I dutiful, and unusually 
attentive to my lessons—her kind, affectionate 
words, a fond kiss, or a smile of encouragement 
was sufficient reward. Was I remiss in duty, or 
careless—the grieved and reproachful glances 
from her mild, expressive eye, would immedi- 
ately soften my feelings and make me obedient. 
Bat the pure, disinterested and fervent love of a 
fond mother is never valued until we are de- 
prived of it by death. 

“The sorrows of childhood are not lasting. 
My father turned to me in his grief and loneli- 
ness, and for a time I was happy. I was con- 
fided to the care of a woman who had lived in 
the family since my mother’s marriage. She 
had acted in the capacity of nurse and compan- 
ion to the latter, and was very fond of me. It 
was probably this circumstance that prevailed 
upon my father to leave me so much in her so- 
ciety. She was rather‘an ignorant woman, and 
had many superstitious notions and prejudices, 
one of which was a violent antipathy to step- 
mothers. 

“ How this dislike originated, I know not; but 
her ideas on this subject were repeated so often 
in my hearing, that naturally I also imbibed the 
same opinions. I was taught to dread nothing 
so much as a step-mother ; one that would usurp 
the place of my dead mother, and no donot 
treat me unkindly. 

“Qne year passed away. My father began 
to absent himself oftener than formerly. His 
absence would have passed unremarked by me, 
had not the suspicious looks and changed man- 
ner of nurse awakened my apprehensions. Sus- 
picion soon became certainty. A rumor spread 
abroad that I was soon te have a new mother. 
Although I was but a child, I was unhappy. 
This, however, was kept from my father. 

“* Alice,” said nurse to me one day, ‘people 
say that your father is going to bring home a 
new mother for you. I am very sorry, for he 
has forgotten your poor, dear mother sooner 
than I could have thonght. But do not cry, 
Alice, I shall stay, if they will lef me, on pur- 
pose to take your part, and once in a while put 
by a little cake and a few sweetmeats. You 
shall have one friend to look after you,’ she 
added, kissing my cheek, down which the tears 
were coursing. 

“*Q, nurse, I cannot—will not like her! Why 
could father do so?’ I exclaimed, sobbing bitter- 
ly. ‘She will not let me sit in the parlor, nor 
read any books, nor—’ 

“*But you can sit with me, darling,’ inter- 
rupted nurse; ‘so don’t make your head ache 
with crying. It will do no good’ ; 

“ While I was thinking of this thoughtless and 
ill-timed speech, my father entered the room 
and affectionately kissed my forehead. 

“* What is the matter, Alice? What has 
gone wrong? he asked. 

“I made no reply, for I did not wish to tell 
the truth. 

“*Come and sit on my knee, Alice; I want 
to talk with you,’ he continued. I rather reluct- 
antly obeyed. 

“* Since your dear mother left us,’ he resumed, 
‘I know you have been very lonely and unhappy. 
I have been thinking, my child, that if you had 
some one to love and care for you with a moth- 
erly affection, it would be much pleasanter. 
Should you not like a new mother, my dear 
Alice 

“*I do not want another mother! She will 
not love me, and I shall not love her, I sobbed, 
burying-my face in my hands. 

“*Mrs. Hammond, who has been talking to 
the child? asked my father, sternly. ‘Such 
feelings come not without caase.’ F 

“Tne person addressed did not dare speak 
her mind, and therefore made some evasive an- 


ewer. It did not seem to satisfy my father, for 


he sat quite silent for a long time, looking dis- 
tressed and disappointed. 

“* Alice” he resamed, smoothing down my 
hair, affectionately, ‘be always good and obedi- 
ent, and no one can help loving you. Mrs. Ham- 
mond, 1 trust I need not remind you that I wish 
the lady I shall bring here as my wife, treated 
with due respect.’ 

“* He need not expect that I shall give up my 
authority,’ muttered nurse, as my father left the 
room. ‘If he does, he will find himself much 
mistaken. I’m not used to be dictated to.’ 

“ Thus were my dislike and fears augmented. 
The dreaded day came. I was sent for to see 
my new mother for the first time. I went down 
reluctantly, fearing, I knew not what, and tim- 
idly entered the apartment. Had I heard noth- 
ing to her disparagement, I must have been pre- 
possessed in her favor. She was young and 
beautiful, and her bright black eyes sparkled 
with good humor and happiness, as she sat by 
the fire, gaity chatting with my father. 

“* And 60 this is Alice,’ she observed, as I 
slowly advanced. ‘Sit by me, my dear, and tell 
me all about your books and lessons. We shall 
become very good friends, I think, when we are 
better acquainted” And my step-mother gently 
took me by the hand, and pressed her lips to 
my forehead. 

“T could not have disliked her, I could not 
have resisted that winning, pleading way, had I 
not made up my mind not to be pleased with 
her at all events. I drew back without a word 
of greeting or responce. My father looked sur- 
prised and mortified, and my mother somewhat 
disappointed. 

“*Can you not speak, Alice? You are not 
usually so silent,’ said the former, as if excusing 
my taciturnity. 

“*Do not urge her, Edward. I am a stranger, 
you know, and she is not aware that I love her 
even now,’ she replied; while a smile, which 
must have been a sad one, played over her 
countenance. 

“ My father gave me permission to retire, and 
I availed myself of it with more pleasure than [ 
dared manifest. Days and weeks passed away. 
My mother endeavored by every means in her 
power to gain my good will. She interested 
herself in my employments, smiled pleasantly 
upon me, and spoke words which are ever ac- 
ceptable to young and confiding hearts. 

“ But all in vain. We had no feelings in com- 
mon, and I was indignant that she should ask 
or expect that I would regard her with other 
sentiments. 

“*Why do you shun me, Alice? she said to 
me one day. ‘Will you not love and regard 
me asamother? You are the same to me as 
my own child. I would do anything to make 
you happy,’ 

“*You are not my mother! Mrs. Hammond 
says 80 ; my mother is dead!’ I exclaimed, burst- 
ing into an agony of tears. ‘I sha’n’t try to love 
you, for it is very wicked! O, why did my 
mother die? And flinging the arm which was 
passed around my waist from me, I ran to my 
own roem. I wept0, how bitterly! Jealousy 
of my father’s divided @ffection mingled with 
amy indignation at what | termied her unjust de. 
mands. I thought, until my brain seemed on 
fire, my head whirled, my eyes grew dim, and I 
knew nothing more. 

“ When reason returned, I was first conscious 
of a soft hand arranging the pillow, and bathing, 
with a cooling liquid, my fevered brow. The 
clothing was lightly and carefully placed over 
my emaciated form. and the soft step and gentle 
voice told of a discreet and attentive nurse. 
The weakness of infancy was upon me; I could 
neither speak, nor raise my heavy lids, which 
scemed of leaden weight. Bat d distinctly heard 
every sound; each word of suppressed conver- 
sation was balm to my ears. 

“*Thank God, Edward!’ said a voice, in a 
whisper. ‘The physician has just gone. and he 
says there is a favorable change. Do not de- 
spair, my husband; Alice will yet be restored 
to us. Hope for the best. Continued watching 
must have fatigued you—why not try to obtain 
a litrle sleep 

“If my child lives, to God an 
owe her life, replied my father, wi emmnity ; 
for | nized his voice. {Her own mother” 
could not have watched her with more untiring 
assiduity and Gisinterested affection. For nearly 
two weeks you have scarcely left this sick cham- 
ber; let me prevail upon you t ke some rest. 
Alice seems easier now, and L in alone 

“with her, he added, earnestly. - 


will she 


“*T am not fatigued, Edward,’ was the gentle 
rejoinder. ‘I will remain antilevening; for she 
might wake and find no one near her. I hope 
she may yet regard me with different feelings. 
i must try and win her love’ 

“Was I dreaming, or did my step-mother 
speak? Could one whom I had disliked, slight- 
ed and repelled, think and feel, as she had 
spoken? The tone expressed sincerity, but her 
actions testified more than words. Yes, the 
trath came home to me with powerful force, 
that I had grieved and wronged a loving and 
affectionate heart; I had allowed bitter and re- 
vengeful thoughts to take root in my bosom, 
and poison the peace of my young life. 

“1 sighed unconsciously, and with an effort 
opened my eyes. My step-mother sprang to the 
bed side, and with a look of anxiety took my 
hand within hers, and bent over me. Our eyes 
met. I could not resist the impulse which com- 
pelled me to raise my arms and clasp them 
about her neck, as she bent to kiss me. My 
tongue was loosened. The tears rained from 
my hitherto closed eyes, as I murmured : 

Forgive me forgive me! You are my 
mother !’ 

““Do not talk, my dear Alice, she replied, 
soothingly, wiping away the tears. ‘You have 
been very sick, but with good nursing will soon 
be well again. I see you will love me yet, and 
that we shall all be happy in future,’ she added, 
smiling—but this time it was anything but a sad 
one. 

“* And how can I see my darling Alice safe 
again, and hear her asking your forgiveness 
without following. her example!’ exclaimed a 
voicé. It was Nurse Hammond, who had enter- 
ed unperceived and threw herself at my mother’s 
feet. ‘It was | who have done all the mischief,’ 
she continued. 1 taught her to dislike you, 
and ail step-mothers. But your kindness to a 
motherless girl has won my heart. You are not 
so heartless as Limagined. I will not get up 
until you forgive me. too.’ And her earnestness 
attested to her sincerity. 

“*] forgive everything, Mrs. Hammond. Let 
all this be forgotten between us,’ replied my 
step-mother, while tears dimmed the lustre of 
her beautiful eyes. 

“*Good feeling is restored, and I feel quite 
satisfied,’ said my father, stepping forward, with 
a countenance radiaft with happiness. ‘ But we 
must not forget our patient—our darling Alice. 
Sleep will be the best prescription for her’ An- 
other kiss from father and mother, and I was 
left alone with Nurse Hammond. 

“In my excited and nervous state, sleep was 
absolutely necessary. I was weary and exhaust- 
ed; bat in the course of two hours awoke much 
refreshed, I grew better rapidly, and soon left 
my bed. J daily became more and more attach- 
ed to my stepmother. As the dark veil of 
prejudice fell from my eyes, I saw her worth; 
and, child as I was, appreciated her self-denying 
attentions. Nurse told me of the days of care, 
and sleepless nights of anxiety that she passed 
by my side. . 

“Need I tell you, Caroline,” resumed Mrs. 
Marshall, after a short pause, “ that the identical 
Alice was myself, and the dreaded step-mother, 
my own?” 

“And you learned to love her?” asked Caro- 
line. 

“ As an own parent. Gratitude and love took 
the place of dislike and aversion. To the day 
of her death, | experienced nothing save kind- 
ness at her hands. Her memory is reyered, and 


her virtues remembered.” 
* You have convinced me, I must con- 
fess,” said Caroline, thoughtfully. “1 shall view 


the subject in a different fight, in fature.” 

“Do so. And when hear step-mothers 
disparaged, and their censtired, hear 
both sides; for in nine casésGilblof ten they are 
blameless. Rest assured, Caroline, that they 


arqypore ‘sinned against than 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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Meek and modest. kind as fairy, 

Is our dear and gentle Mary ; 

With eyes of cerulean blue, 

And locks of deepest, brownest hue ; 
With voice so soft, and sweet. and mild, 
Lise the laugh of a happy child ; 

She ‘s good as fair, both heart and mind, 
To all she’s honest, just and kind ; 

We love her dearly —for charms like these, 


Where’er they found, will always please. 


| 
— 
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ABD-EL-K ADEQ. 
An amusing anecdote is related of this illus- 


trious Arabian chief, who, to the eternal disgrace . 


of France, is still a prisoner of state at Amboise. 
He lately employed a competent person to give 
his four children lessons in writing. The teach- 
er fulfilled his task in the most exemplary man- 
ner, treating his litile pupils with the utmost 
kindness. The brave father, being very grateful, 
bethought him of making the teacher a present 
as a mark of his esteem, and after much cogita- 
tion, concluded to give him one of his five. Ara- 
bian wives. ‘The Frenchman in vain endeavor- 
ed to explain that he already hed a wife, and 
that the European law only allowed him one. 
«.bd-El Kader thought the writing master wished 
to be ceremonious, and persisted most persever- 
ingly in his offer, stating, in a courteous manner, 
that he would still have four wives left—enough, 
in the name of Allah, for.a poor prisoner. The 
matter, ended, and. the writing master was res- 
cued from this ludicrous dilemma by his wife— 
the original, European one—carrying him off 
from the chief's presence, and prohibiting him 
from ever returning there. 


PRESSES FOR SALE. 

As we desire to make room for double cylinder 
presses, in order to print the immense edition of 
our Pictorial with more expedition, we wish to 
sell the two Taylor Cylinder Presses now in 
use at this office. The cost of these presses was 
over $2700 each ; but they will be sold at a great 
bargain, as we want the room they occupy. They 
are almost new, in perfect running order, and 
are capable of some 1500 good impressions to 


‘the hour. The beds of the presses are of: the 


largest size, measuring 44 by 56 inches each. 
This affords an unusual and excellent opportu- 
nity for any persons who d@sire a press or 
presses, to supply themselves at a rate far below 
the intrinsic value of the article. 


_ FROM CUBA.—INVASION EXPECTED. 

The New York Sun says, that great excite- 
ment prevails throughout Cuba, from reports of 
another Filibustering expedition from the United 
States. The steamers from the United States: 
as well as those from the Isthmus, were watched 
with a strictness remarkable even for Havana, 
Numbers of the police were placed on board as 
soon as they arrived, and maintained the strict- 
est surveillapce of everybody and everything up 
to the moment of departure. Fourteen young 
men of. good connexions were arrested and 
thrown into prison on Friday, the 28th of May, 
on suspicion of being connected with the revo- 
lutionary party. 

Gotp 1n Wisconsin.—Several lumps of gold 
were recently discovered in a ravine in the vil- 
lage of Mineral Point, Wisconsin, worth from 
two to four dollars. A day or two after the dis- 
covery, half the town turned out to search for 
the hidden treasmre-eand in a short time found a 
“ lead,” containing gold, silver and diamonds, 
and Sefore noon, $200 worth of these precious 


ym were taken from the earth. 


Goov.—A good story is related of ex-Gover- 
nor Briggs, of Massachusetts, that many years 
ago, when expostulating with a young man 
about drinking, and urging him to abandon the 
practice, the young man agreed to leave off if 
the governor would leave off wearing a shirt col- 
lar. The latter agreed to the novel requisition, 
and, in conformity to the bargain, has never 
worn a collar since. 

An rxsuuman Son.—Henry Sechofela, of Ma- 
disonville, Ohio, got angry at his mother aboat 
some trivial affair, a few days since, raised a 
rifle and fired it at her head. Fortunately she 
tripped and fell jast before the gun went off, and 
~thus escaped instant death. Tie son was com- 


mitted to jail for trial. 


Tue Montreat Fire.—The loss by the re- 
cent great fire in Montreal is stated by the pa- 
pérs of that city to be £60,000 on the buildings, 
and from £200,000 to £250,900 worth of goods. 
The amount of insurance is about £140,000. 


Kossurn’s Famrty.—It is said that Kossuth 


designs that his mother and sisters, who are 


shortly expected in this country, shall open a 
school in Cincinnati. 


From sweet Inetarp—The packet ship 


~, President, from Liverpool, lately arrived at Bos- 
“™/ ton, with 561 emigrants. 


Wayside Gatherings. 
— 
Beer is now made from beet-root. 
The cholera is raging at Lasalle, Illinois, where 
sixty deaths occurred in three days. 
The fashionables are already beginning to talk 
of a brilliant season at Newport. 
Barefooted children are said to be growing 
scarce down East. ‘ 
Of the 68 captains in our navy, only 9 are at 
sea. 


No new jails are being built this year in the 
cities of Maine. 


Cholera destroys many passengers on Western 
steamboats at present. 

There are at present 554 inmates in the Deer 
Island Hospital, Boston harbor. 

There are said to be 3000 Mormons at Knaves- 
ville, Ill, en route for Salt Lake. 

The subject of Ocean oe | Postage is agi- 
tated. Push on the good work. . 

Emigrants are pouritg in upon Cincinnati. 
Every boat coming in is ulled. 

Railroads and the submarine t¢ more 
than double man’s life, if we coung his years by 
action. 

Edwin Forrest will presently “lead to the al- 
tar” one of the finest women in Philadelphia, so 
says “on dit.” 

Miss Emily P. Lesdernier is giving dramatic 
readings in New York. Her voice is said to be 
rich, mellow, flexible and skilfully managed. 

Copper wire, the thirtieth of an inch, will sus- 
tain 302 Ibs.; lead, 28 lbs.; tin, 347 lbs.; zinc, 
110 lbs.; silver, 137 Ibs. ;“gold, 150 Ibs. 

Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, will 
have the honor of making our next President. 
Webster and Pierce were there. 


Aaron H. Palmer, » has been appointed 
Consul-General for the United States to the Re- 
public of Eucador. 


The Legislature of Maryland is about repeal- 
ing the law which allows creditors to attach the 
wages of their debtors. 


In the twelve counties composing the Acco- 
mac district, Virginia, there is not one newspa- 
per published. 

Madame Kocka, an eminent vocalist, has ar- 
rived at New Orleans, after great success in 
South America and Mexico. 

Jonathan Prather, aged seventy years, recent- 
ly shot his wife dead in Morgan county, Ky., and 
then cut his own throat from ear to ear. 

The Catholics of Pittsburg are building a 
cathedral to cost $130,000, with a steeple 339 
feet high. It is to be 220 by 120 feet in size, and 
will'Beat 10,500 persons. 

Miss Dix’s bill for'a State Hospital for the In- 
sane, in Maryland, has passed the Senate at An- 
napolis, with but two negative votes, and has 
had its first reading in the House of Delegates. 

Mr. Hiram Ames, of Mattapoisett, on Satur- 
day week, seined at one haul twelve hundred 
barrels of fish, chiefly menhaden, with a sprink- 
ling of mackerel and shad. 

All the stock necessary to build the Genesee 
Valley Railroad has beerfqken up, and it has 
been decided to co = prosecute the 
work with vigor. : 

Strawberries, in Hartfordand vicinity, have 
been badly blasted. Some of the most exten- 
sive cultivators say that they shall not have more 
than half a crop. 

The postmaster of New York has obtained a 
renewal of the lease of the premises now occu- 
pied by the post office, for a period of fourteen 
years from May 1, 1853, at a yearly rental of 
$10,000. 

The Rousset Family have opened Castle Gar- 
den for the summer season. We understand 
that the stage at that establishment has been en- 
larged, and many improvements are made in the 
interior arrangements of the house. 

The Belfast (Maine) Journal computes, from 
the books of the agent appointed to sell liquor 
for medicinal purposes in that town, that there 
are twenty-four thousand persons in the imme- 
diate vicinity who are diseased, or else they lie. 


A youth named Joseph Maguire, residing in 
Mohawk, Ohio, took some’powder and threw it 
into the stove, at his father’s residence, lately. 
The powder flew up into his face, putting both 
eyes out. He is not expected to live. 

Vandenhoff and Mrs. Sinélair have fallen out! 
Tt is said all of Mrs. Sinclair’s purifiers have cut’ 
her acquaintance, since they esca “ perdition,” 
by the mere skin of their teeth, or the legal 
white-washing, 


Since the opening of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, two millions of passengers have been con- 
veyed in the cars, and but one person has lost 
his life—who was improperly on the platform, 
and leaning beyond the car, when crossing a 
draw-bridge. 

The transformation of the old Green Street 


charch into eatre. in Albany. is rapidly pro- 
greening building will, it is said, be rea- 
y for pe nees about the 4th of July. It 


is to be constructed to accommodate 2500 per- 
sons. The stage will be 40 by 60 feew 

The culture of wheat, as a general thing, was 
introduced into Alabama only ten years ago, and 
no crop, not even corn, has proved un:formly 


more certain a satisfactory, So certain, in- 
deed, has the m considered, that the cul- 
ture has rapid tended during the last four or 
five years. es 


Foreign Missebany. 


The queen will not visit Ireland this summer. 

Madame Saqui, now dancing on the tight-rope 
at the Hippodrome, Paris, is 75 years of age. 

The king of Ashantee, an African kingdom, 
cope school of mines at Frie- 

urg. 

A co) mine, the ore of which is said to be 
worth £30 a ton, has been discovered on the 
coast of Africa, 

A new glove, called the “gossamer glove,” 
has been invented, and is sold for two shillings 
sterling a pair. 

The Prince of Schwarsburg Sonderbausen has 
published a decree divorcing his wife “ by virtue 
of his plenitude of power.” 

A proposal is about to be made on the part 
of the British to the American government, for 
an international emigrant law. 

To show the industry of British naturalists, 
we need only say that Donovan’s work on in- 
sects extends te eighteen volumes. 

The beet-root sugar cultivation in Prussia has 
doubled in a few years. The quanity of raw su- 
gar made last year was 701,000 tons. 

The king of Naples has permitted the Ameri- 
can consul to take from Herculaneum a block 
of lava for the Washington Monument. 

The Pamela, or American bonnet, has been 
adopted in England, at breakfasts and races, 
etc. It is made of tape, joined like straw. 

The Madrid Military Gazette states that the 
director of the cavalry of the Spanish army in- 
tends to increase it from 8,691 to 11,000 horses. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien allows two hundred pounds 
a year to the person who lost his situation at 
Van Diemen’s land for conniving at his attempt 
to escape. 

The French army in Algiers for the present 

ear is fixed at 70,966 men and 15615 horses. 
his is an expensive colony—“ costing more 
than it comes to.” 

Titian, the great painter, is to have a monu- 
ment in marble at Venice. The emperor of 
Austria has ordered it, and the brothers Lan- 
deminiff are the appointed sculptors. 

A Mr. Leelere, of Liege, in Belgium, has suc- 
ceeded im getting four successive crops in one 
ear from @ single potato ; he employs very early 

inds, and plants the same for each crop. 

An indignant husband sold his wife a short 
time ago, in the market place of Nottingham, 
England, for one shilling, including a new rope 
—value sixpence—which was attached to her 


Sands of Gold. 


——lIt is easier to praise poverty than to bear 
it. 

——A faithful friend is he who will give me 
one loaf when he has but two. 

——Favors easily repaid beget affection— 
favors beyond return engender hatred. 
Moral truths are prophecies of ends, but 
not of the forms and succession of events. 

——The reason that many persons want their 
desires, is because their desires want reason. 


——We may accept from others sacrifices to 
ere us from martyrdom, but never to purchase 
Joy: 


True joy is a serene and sober m tion, 
and they are miserably out who take lau; hing 
for rejoicing. 

The highest laxu 
mind is sensible is to 
of misery. 

——tThe true end of freedom is to develop 
manhood and womanhood, not to make aut! ors, 
mechanics or statesmen. 

There is an efficacy in calmness of w! ich 
we are unaware. The element of serenity i- one 
which we peculiarly need. 

——A wise man prevaileth in power. for he 
secureth his balancing engine ; but a fool tilteth 
headlong, «nd his adversary is awere. 


——Sectarianism is a miserable, short sighted 

prejudice. It makes you hate your neighbor be- 
cause he eats his oysters roasted, while jou 
prefer them in the shell. 
Sometimes, in musing upon gc nius in its 
simpler manifestations, it seems as if the grat 
art of human culture consisted chiefly im 
serving the glow and freshness of the heart. 

——The danger is ever with us that we refer 
our actions, thoughts and feelings to the idolized 
standard of public opinion. We believe too 
much in associations, and too little in ourselves. 
Sir Thomas Browne says:—“ Be thou 
substantially great in thyself, and greater than 
thou appearest unto others; and kt the worid 
be deceived in thee as it is in the light of heaven.” 

——lIf half the pains were taken by some peo- 
ple to perform the lahor allotted them, that are 
taken by them to avoid it, we should hear n uch 
less said about the troubles of life, and see n.uch 
more actually completed. 

Religion itself is but a state of the affec- 
tions. I once met a beautiful peasant woman in 
the valley of the Arno, and asked the number of 
her children. “I have three here and two m 

ise,” she calmly replied, with a tone ard 
manner of touching and grave simplicity. Her 


faith was of the heart. 


of which the hrman 
smiles upon the face 


Joker's Oli. 


It is proposed to bring Ireland over, as wé 
have nearly all its population. 

Dogs are valuable to tanners on account of 
the immense quantity of bark they yield. 

In southern California they. bet.a thousand 
head of cattle at once on a horse races, 

Among the curiosities in a late Dublim paper, 
are “ Lines on the death of an unbora infant.” 

A great curiosity is the derrick with which 
the “enthusiasm of the meeting was raised to 
the highest pitch.” 

An exchange paper says, the most dignified, 
glorious and lovely work of nature is woman, 
the next is man, then Berkshire pigs. 

“Well, Robert, how much did your pig 
weigh?” “It didn’t weigh as much as I expect- 
ed, and I always thought it wouldn’t.” 

The Providence Herald relates a story of a 
marketman in that city, who, unable to give 
away his pigeons, tied a ninepence to each bunch, 
as an inducement for some one to steal them. 

The man that cooked “the cold charities of 
the world,” has entered into a contract with an 
extensive restaurant to furnish fried icicles, and 
hot soup made of Norwegian snow. 

At a wedding the other day, one of the guests, 
who was often a little absent-minded, observed 
gravely, “ I have remarked that there have been 
more women then men married this year.” 

One may form some slight conception of the 
value of land in this city, from the fact that the 
weathiest uptown residents cannot get more 
than three feet for a yard! 

I have heard educated New Englanders boast 
of the quantity of poetry they have read in a 
given time, as if rich fancies and elevated 
thoughts are to be dispatched as are beefsteabs 
on board our steamboats. 


™ 


Mississippi is giving out strong hints of getting 
out of his bed there, and getting on an unlimited 
burst on shore. If he has any respect for society 
he will lie low. 

“Don’t the clouds begin to break ?” inquired 
Harriet, during yesterday's rain. She was im- 
patient for an opportunity to go shopping — 
“ Guess so,” was the answer, and the speaker 
glanced from the window, “ guess they’re broke, 
they leak bad enough to be.” 


VOLUME FIRST 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the Picrontat Drawine-Room Companion 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 


and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the rhape of a book of 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenesy in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjecta, with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 

Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times ; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 

‘ie gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MI“LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its u._.ary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It couitains the foreign and domestic news of the day, se 
condenséd as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the piper, thus @ffering the entire sheet, which is of 

THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly en, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
r h a 1 of th A 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 subscriber, one year, . * a - $200 
16 “ “ 20 00 


One copy of the Fic or ovr Untox, and one copy of the 
PrcroriaL Drawing-Room Companioy, one year, for #5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or p sare req 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* Al orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
oF THE oF UNION. 

*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United Sates, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


ited to act asagen:.~ 


PUBLISHER /¥D Proprietor, Boston, Mags. 


The St. Louis Despatch says that Old Father . 
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\. 
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MEAGHER, THE IRISH PATRIOT: - MICE REPTILES. 
This eloquent exiled Irishman, whose history >. In an English work, “The Life of a 
Goubtiess well known to the readers of the Soldier,” we find the account of bat- 
~ Pictorial, is now on gur own shores, having es- ; S tles between mice, scorpions, and centipedes, in 
caped from the,pidte of his imprisonment in Barbadoes, The brief narrative is full of inter- 


Van Diemen’s Land, and by vessel reached New est. In-clearing the ground for the camp, we dis- 
York. Thiikeness herewith given by our ar- turbed a variety af an 


tist isuimli'to be a good one by those who have whipsnakes of an extraordinary length, but not 

seen th® original. eeminent young Irishman thicker than a goose quill ; centipedes of a 

was most cordially received im our sister 7: size, whose backs were plated like a lobster’s 

and peblice honors were tendered to him. tail, amd scorpions. Having heard that mice 

replied to the committee of the New York coun- were natural enemies to the two latter, I pro- 

cils, who waited on bim at the Astor House, that cured a few, that I.might be a witness to t 

he cannot take part in the festivities of a public combat. The arena was the space circumscribed i 


by « glass bell; and upon yo a mouse and 
4 


reception while his coimpanions remain in exile 
and his country remains in sorrow end sabjec- 


ond sabye WY scorpion loose in it, a grand display of mancu- 
tion, When she goes forth like Miriam, with AY trie 
Miriam, NY AAA «A vreing ensued—the mouse flying to bite off his 
song and timbrel, to celebrate her victory, he too << ON RAK CAG opponent's tail, which terminates in a sting, and ' 
= life up his bead and join in the hymn of . Ss SN MSG e scorpion watching for an opportunity to \ 
succeed 


reedom. ‘ The feelings and convictions whick 


strike him with it. Should the former 


inflaenced m career in Ireland, have undergone in his first object, the latter faills.a prey; but if 
no change. desire to have a country which stung, the mouse swelis up and dies in convual- 
shall work out a fortuse of her own, and depend sions. However, the mouse is generally the vic- 


no longer for subsistence on the charity of other 
nations. The freedom that has been restored to 


me is embittered by the recollection of their cap- 
tivity. While they are in prison a shadow rests 


upon my spirit, and the thoughts that might 
otherwise be free, throb heavily within me. It 
is painful for me to speak. I should-feel happy 
im being pe. micted to be silent. For these rea- 
sous, you will not feel displeased ‘with me for 
declining the honors you solicit me to accept. > = : 
Did I esteem them less I should not consi SSS 
myself so unworthy, nor conclusively decline to 


enjoy them. ‘The privileges of 80 eminenta city 
should be sacred to those who personify a great 


and living cause—a past full of fame, and a fu- 
ture full of oo whese names are promi- 


tor. Equal generalship is required im the en- 
ape with the centipede, which defends 
Wwelf with two small nippers, placed at either 
side of its month, near the poison bags. One of 
SS". Our men found a large tarantula on bis shoulder 
WSN one morning when he awoke, and it suffered 

itself to be removed without doing him any in- 
jury. He brought it to me, as an amateur ; and 
accordingly { 4d it under the bell with one 
of a hardest bicten mice. It immediately reared 
itself on its hinder legs, remained motionless in 


this posture, while the mouse ran round the bell, 
evidently unwilling to face its new antagonist. 


This continued a short time; and then, as if 

under the influence an irresistible_f: 

the mouse jumped suddenly into the arms of the 

tarantula, which quickly seized him with two | 

nip , resembling the claws of a cat, and situ- : ' 
at either side of the head, and with such io 

deadly effect, that the little quadruped instantly 


swelled up-and burst. I next let loose two’ or 
three mice at a time on the tarantala, bat they 


JERUSALEM. 
If you stay in the Holy City long enough to 
fall into anything like regular habits of amuse- 


ment and occupation, and to become, 


for the time, “a man about town ” at Jerusalem, all shared the same fate. wes = | 
you will necessarily iose the enthusiasm which £ : 
you may have felt when you trod the sacred seil PERIODICITY. 

for the first time, and it will then seem almost 


strange to you to find yourself so entirely sur- The Rev. Dr. Baird states that in the north of ‘ec ot. 
younded in all your daily pursuits by the signs ry) 


and sounds of religion. Your hotel is # monas- 
tery-——your rooms are cells—the landlord is a 


stately abbog, and the waiters are hooded monks, 


If you walk-out of the town you find yourself on 
the Mount of Olives, or iathe Valley of Jehosh- 


Europe, where the sun remains above the horizon 
for months, the fowls 5 to roost.at® uniform 
y 


hour in the afternoon. By what offer law than 
this isitthiat people, who lead regular lies, 


awake certain hour in the morning? 


you say that it is instinct? You might as well _ 


aphat, or on the Hill of Evil”Counsel. If you = the in the ‘wae 

or the birthplace of our Saviour. Your club is . * ; nothing. The hen covers her eggs the alloted if 
the great Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. highly cultivated, being exclusively devoted to time, and warms them into life, in obedience to i 
everybody tieets everybody everyday. If you | My first impression, says a late tourist, on sugar plantations. A road runs along the mar- this divine law. A common illustration of tie “ 


lounge through the town, your Pall Mall is the. 
TiapDolorosa, and the object of your hopelesé 


of}-tionsis maid or matron all forlorn, 
and Sadly shrouded in her pilgrim’s robe. Hf you 
woali bear music, it must be the chatting of 
riars. Ifyou look at pictures, you see virgins 
ith shorteae arms, or devils out of drawing, 
or angels auufling tp the skies in impious per- 


viewing the great father of rivers was one of 
disappointment ; and I think’ such will ‘be the 


feeling of most persons whose conceptions of 
the Mississippi have been formed at a distance, 
from its geographical position and a knowledge 
of the great number of its tributaries and the 
vast country drained by them. The river was 
not as wide as Il expected. It seemed not wider 


yin of the river, some tenor twenty rods from 
which on each plantation stands a fine dwelling- 


house, with from thirty to sixty small tenements ~ 


adjacent for negroes, and generally at short dis- 
tance further back the sugar house for the grind- 
ing of the cane, boiling down the juice to sugar 
and molasses. Such is the general description 
of about every plantation. Some of the planters’ 


of this law may bé noticed-evéry day 


our city, by the conduct of the horses attached 


to our omnibuses. When-& passenger gets in or 


out, without any uncommon delay, they proceed 
of themselves, without urging. 


hould any de- 

y occur—as in the case of the “ man with the. 
five dollar bill” waiting for the me ME the 
expiration; of the ordinary period, the horses, 


Spoctive.* If you would make any emg than the Hudson, at most places below Catskill, residences are very beautiful—nearly all sur- obeying thigdaw, attempt to start, and the driver, 4 
you must go dain to thechurch doors; It is not wider, if it is as wide, asthe Niagara rounded with gardens, frgit and shade trees,and mistaking “this obedience and docility for stab- Mi 
when you inquire for the manufactures ofthe River at Black Rock; but its yolume of wateris in some cases the are in a beanti- bornegs, is to apt to violence. 4 
place, you find that they ist of donbi immense—its currents exceedingly strong and fal park of shade anvery hut being white- If he were as wise as the — eprom * 
blessed beads, and sanctified shells. These last rapid, its depth very great. For the distance of washed. Each p 95 has the appearance of drives, he would look upon the thing in a differ- E 
Offwith them as protection against schemes t of land, extending back from river to e height, an ne corn three : fi 
E i inches hi planted in drills. experiment be tried.—N, Y. Sunday Dispatch. ‘7 


(Sof the evil one.— Lothen, the swamps, from one to three miles in width, "2 four i 
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